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HE UNITED STATES following World War II initi- 
ated and continued, through the Marshall Plan and other 
programs, an unprecedented series of moves calculated 
to help rebuild the war-devastated nations of Europe and Asia 

During the years of rebuilding, the United States, through 
various means, placed dollars in the hands of these other 
nations so that they might be able, in the processes of their 
rebuilding, to buy the services and goods which, in the period 
immediately afrer the war, only the United States could provide. 

We fully recognized that these nations would need to 
increase their exports in order to eliminate their dependence 
on the United States and that this would involve competition 
with United States exports in world markets. 

The effects of these policies on our balance of payments 
began to make themselves felt ever since about 1950 and 
have resulted in moderate balance-of-payments deficits in 
every year except 1957, because of the Suez crisis. It is just 
about two years ago that the full impact of restoration and 
rebuilding of the economies, as well as that of Japan, became 
apparent with almost dramatic suddenness. These once-war- 
devastated nations have now become fully competitive with 
the United States in the markets of the free world. 


DEFENSE AID STRESSED 


The United States has also bolstered the military security 
of friendly nations so as to contribute to our mutual security 
and to deter threats of external aggression. The programs 
through which these aims are carried out have likewise 
resulted in providing a flow of dollars abroad, largely as a 
result of the maintenance of our forces in foreign countries. 

At the same time the United States has undertaken sub- 
stantial efforts in aiding the economic progress of the develop- 


ing countries in an effort to create the economic conditions 
for lasting peace throughout the world. 

To the extent that these programs do not increase exports 
of United States goods and services, they too lead to an 
outflow of dollars to the competing nations in Europe and 
Japan. 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PROBLEM 


As a result of the above and other factors, the United 
States has been facing continuous deficits in its balance of 
payments. In the last three years a total of about $10,000,000,- 
000 more has been paid out than has been received: The 
resulting deficits are settled by sizable outflows of gold and 
increases in our dollar liabilities. A substantial part of our 
deficit has been settled in gold, resulting in a decline of about 
$4,500,000,000 in the Treasury gold stock since the end of 
1957. 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE ABOUT THE PROBLEM 

The Administration early recognized this problem, as have 
the financial institutions of the free world. The Government 
has been giving close attention to it, and has been developing 
and putting into effect policies to help improve the balance 
of payments and to maintain confidence in the dollar. 

Here at home, we have consistently endeavored to conduct 
our domestic financial and fiscal policies prudently—realizing 
that such policies are essential to the economic soundness not 
only of the United States but of the free world. We have 
brought inflation substantially to a halt and achieved surpluses 
in our Federal budget. 

Without this firm display of fiscal prudence we could not 
hope to achieve price stability, and without reasonable price 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


stability and freedom from the pernicious effects of inflation, 
we could not avoid a reduction in our exports or hope to 
continue to enjoy the confidence required by our role as a 
banker for the world. 

On the international side, we have taken a number of 
steps designed to lessen the imbalance in our payments posi- 
tion with the rest of the world. In order to insure continued 
progress and develop new methods to improve the balance- 
of-payments position, I approved a Cabinet decisiqn last year 
directing that the Secretary of the Treasury, as chairman of the 
National Advisory Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems, take the necessary steps to develop and 
coordinate actions of the departments and agencies concerned 
in the balance-of-payments area. 


FIGHT ON TRADE BARRIERS 


As a result of this coordination and of other activities, we 
have, for example, continued to press for the removal of trade 
barriers erected by other countries against the sale of American 
goods. We conceived and sponsored the establishment of the 
International Development Association as an adjunct of the 
World Bank, through which other countries will share with 
us the burden of assisting the newly developing countries. We 
have also taken the leadership in the establishment of the 
Development Assistance Group, another mechanism through 
which we are urging other economically advanced countries to 
assume a larger share in aiding the newly developing areas 
of the world. 

We have put into effect an export financing and guaranty 
program to encourage the export of United States commodities, 
and the Development Loan Fund changed its policy in 
October, 1959, so as to place primary emphasis on the financing 
of goods and services of United States origin. 


WuHyY More Must BE DONE 


Had not the sound measures which I have mentioned been 
taken, our balance of payments problem would today be even 
more serious than it now is. But in spite of the progress made, 
there is much left to be done. 

It is true we have had a significant and heartening im- 
provement in our merchandise exports during the current 
year. In 1959 our merchandise trade surplus reached a post-war 
low of about $1,000,000,000, whereas this year we may reach 
an annual rate of over $4,000,000,000. If we exclude payments 
made on account of our military expenditures abroad, in 1959 
our export surplus of goods and services reached a low of 
$3,000,000,000, whereas this year we may reach a surplus on 
the same basis of about $6,500,000,000. However, we are 
paying out for our military expenditures abroad, governmental 
programs of economic assistance, private long-term capital 
investments abroad, and acquisitions of short-term foreign 
assets at a rate of about $8,500,000,000 a year. Even after 
netting against this figure for our export surplus of goods and 
services of nearly $6,500,000,000, we have an excess of out- 
payments in these accounts of about $2,000,000,000. 

Moreover, because of the net movements in other items, 
we are facing an even larger over-all balance-of-payments 
deficit, which is running currently at the rate of over $3,000,- 
000,000 a year and which may turn out to be not far short of 
the 1959 deficit of nearly $4,000,000,000. This has resulted in 
an accumulation of gold and liquid dollar balances, largely by 
the industrialized countries. 


SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOW 


This year we have had a large outward movement of short- 
term capital due in part to higher interest rates and to limited 
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availability of capital in the other industrialized countries. 
This movement has been an important factor in our over-ali 
deficit. 

The amount and direction of the ebb and flow of funds 
of this character are impossible to predict, but it is clear that 
generally speaking we can expect international capital move- 
ments on a larger scale than in earlier post-war years. The 
recent volume of such capital movements, and the large 
purchases of gold by foreign monetary authorities in the last 
four months, make it imperative that we intensify our efforts 
to effect further improvement in our balance of payments. 

The problem relates not only to the Federal Government 
but also to private citizens concerned with our international 
trade. Therefore, the increase of our commercial exports must 
continue to be the object of an intensified and cooperative 
campaign by public and private groups. But since we face 
competitive conditions in the world that make it difficult to 
rely solely on an expansion of our cash receipts from exports, 
we must include in our efforts a reduction in certain govern- 
mental payments of dollars to foreign countries. 

A definite improvement in our balance-of-payments situation 
is mandatory not only to insure our economic well-being and 
military security here at home but also to insure that the 
United States can continue as a strong partner in the future 
economic growth and military strength of the free world. 

We seek this improvement within policies which will not 
diminish our military strength, will not impair our inter- 
national economic programs and will enable us to continue to 
pursue our objectives of a higher level of world trade and the 
free flow of funds connected therewith. 


DOLLAR’S DOUBLE ROLE 


The United States currency system serves a double purpose. 
It meets our domestic needs and the dollar has also become an 
essential cornerstone in the international financial system of 
the free world. It is, therefore, imperative that the United 
States give the very highest priority to attaining a reasonable 
equilibrium in its international balance of payments. 

To this end, we must take all those steps in the sphere of 
United States governmental activity that will immediately 
contribute to reducing the deficit in our international pay- 
ments. In addition, we need to carry on and intensify those 
governmental policies which will contribute to this objective 
over a longer period, including the following: 

1. In the field of international trade, we must: 

(A) Continue to press other countries urgently, and par- 
ticularly those that are economically and financially strong, to 
reduce tariffs, relax quotas and remove trade restrictions 
that hamper United States exports, and also urge these coun- 
tries to reduce or eliminate internal taxes and other measures 
that have a special impact in curtailing their purchases of 
United States goods and services. 

(B) Continue to take all reasonable means to increase our 
exports, including facilitating the financing of exports where 
this is needed to increase our sales both of consumer goods 
and capital goods. 

2. In the field of international finance, we must: 


(A) Insist that our friends and allies accept their full share 
of the costs of maintaining the security of the free world. 

(B) Continue urgently to insist that the other economically 
advanced countries of the free world increase their share of the 
long-term, truly developmental type of financing extended to 
the developing countries. 

(C) Urge international institutions to use as fully as possible 
currencies other than dollars available to them, whenever and 
wherever possible. 
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(D) Encourage the other strong countries to permit the 
borrowing by these institutions and by other borrowers in their 
capital markets where appropriate. 

(E) Continue to review all phases of our governmental 
operations, both at home and abroad, in order to minimize 
the balance-of-payments effects of these operations. 

3. Equally important are policies relating to our domestic 
economy. In this area, we must: 

(A) Continue to implement fiscal, financial, monetary and 
debt-management policies of the Government and the Federal 
Reserve System designed to avoid inflation in the United 
States. 

(B) Continue to recommend to both management and labor 
that they take all reasonable steps to insure the competitiveness 
of United States-produced goods in the export market, and 
actively pursue opportunities in those markets. 

While these and other policies and procedures are under- 
going critical examination, there are certain measures which, 
I believe, can and should be taken now by administrative 
action and, accordingly, I direct the following: 


[1] 

Without diminishing our effective military strength and 
recognizing that the actions below may involve a budgetary 
adjustment, the Secretary of Defense shall: 

(A) Reduce and thereafter limit the number of dependents 
abroad of military and civilian personnel to a total of not 
more than 200,000 at any one time, which total shall be 
subject to annual review by the President. This reduction 
shall be accomplished at the rate of not iess than 15,000 a 
month commencing Jan. 1, 1961, pursuant to such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary may prescribe and shall, to the 
maximum extent feasible, apply to dependents located in the 
highly industrialized countries with strong currencies. Ex- 
ceptions to the foregoing limitations shall require the personal 
authorization of the Secretary or Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

(B) Take promptly all possible steps to reduce by a very 
substantial amount the expenditures, from funds appropriated 
to the military services and for the military assistance program, 
that are planned for procurement abroad during calendar year 
1961, by establishing a minimum amount by which such 
procurement shall be reduced. 

(C) Prohibit the purchase of foreign goods by the non- 
appropriated fund activities related to the military services, 
except where exceptions to this prohibition are made under 
the personal authorization of the Secretary or Deputy Secretary 
of Defense. 


[2] 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall: 
Take for the United States Coast Guard the same measures 
as set forth under section 1 (A), (B) and (C) above. 


[3] 

The Secretary of State shall: 

(A) Instruct the director of the International Cooperation 
Administration, a United States foreign aid agency utilizing 
public funds, to adopt a policy which will place primary 
emphasis on financing goods and services of United States 
origin in all of its activities. In addition, a ceiling shall be 
placed on operations which do not finance direct procurement 
of United States goods and services, and efforts shall be made 
to minimize the balance-of-payments effect of these operations. 
The amount of commodities now being purchased abroad 
with LC.A. funds shall be reduced to the lowest possible figure. 
It is recognized that such a reduction, by maximizing pro- 
curement with United States foreign aid funds of United 
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States goods and services, may involve budgetary adjustments. 

(B) Together with the other agencies concerned review 
the area of United States trade relations and negotiations 
with a view to improving the current receipts of the United 
States from sales abroad. Particular attention shall be directed 
to maximizing tariff concessions by foreign countries under 
current tariff negotiations and assuring that these concessions, 
as well as previous concessions granted to the United States 
are made fully effective to the benefit of American exports. 
Even where no formal commitment is involved, the eco- 
nomically strong countries shall be urged to continue dis- 
mantling their quantitative restrictions, reducing excessive 
tariffs and eliminating discriminatory measures and other 
impediments to increased exports of United States goods and 
services, especially United States agricultural products. Further, 
increased efforts shall be made to urge foreign countries to 
extend more liberal treatment to their nationals in order to 
encourage travel by them in the United States in the same 
way that the United States has encouraged travel abroad by 
United States citizens, including significant duty-free allow- 
ances for returning tourists. 

(C) Take effective steps to prohibit the purchase of foreign 
goods by commissaries and stores operated under the auspices 
of the Department of State or American embassies, except 
where exceptions are made under the personal authorization of 
the Secretary or Under Secretary of State. 


[4] 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall: 

In pursuing sales under surplus disposal and other conces- 
sional programs, including barter, make an increased effort 
to imsure that such sales do mot reduce cash dollar sales of 
United States products. 


[5] 

The board of directors of the Development Loan Fund, as an 
agency providing foreign development loans with public funds, 
shall: 

Vigorously pursue the Development Loan Fund policy of 
October, 1959, of placing primary emphasis on financing 
goods and services of United States origin. To the end of 
reducing other financing to the lowest possible figure, a ceiling 
should be placed on Development Loan Fund operations 
which do not finance direct procurement of United States 
goods and services, and efforts shall be made to minimize the 
balance-of-payments effect on these operations. 


[6] 

The heads of all departments and agencies which have per- 
sonnel stationed abroad when such reduction can be accom- 
plished without impairing the fulfillment of essential United 
States policy objectives. Similarly, all departments and agencies 
engaging in procurement abroad shall review their operations 
with a view to taking steps wherever feasible to reduce such 
procurement. 


[7] 

Each officer referred to above and each department and 
agency head to whom paragraph 6 above applies shall submit 
reports to me not later than Dec. 15, 1960, specifying the 
steps taken to comply with the directives set forth herein. In 
addition, the above-named officers and such others as are 
appropriate shall meet to consider the balance of payments 
position and to determine whether additional measures should 
be taken; such meetings to be continued under the chairman- 
ship of the Secretary of the Treasury and within the framework 
of the National Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems. 
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“Economics, Ideology, 
And American Politics” 


SUBSTITUTION OF FACTS FOR BELIEFS 
By DR. WALTER ADAMS, Professor of Economics, Michigan State University, Lansing, Michigan 


Delivered to the meeting of the Fondation Europeene de la Culture Seminar, Copenhagan, Denmark, October 14, 1960 


O THE CASUAL OBSERVER and professional analyst, 

to the intellectual both here and abroad, American 

politics have frequently appeared as an amalgam of 
confusion, frustration and irrationality. The political parties 
have seemed devoid of cohesion and unity, and innocent of 
a coherent political philosophy. Long ago, for example, Lord 
Bryce observed that our major parties have nothing to say on 
vital issues; that “neither party has any clear-cut principles, 
any distinctive tenets. Both have traditions. Both claim to have 
tendencies. Both have certainly war cries, organizations, in- 
terests enlisted in their support. But those interests are, in the 
main, the interests of getting, or keeping, the patronage of 
the government. Distinctive tenets and policies, points of 
political doctrine and points of political practice, have all but 
vanished. They have not been thrown away, but they have 
been stripped away by time and the progress of events, ful- 
filling some policies, blotting out others. All has been lost 
except office or the hope of it.” 

Half a century later, Harold Laski echoed these sentiments. 
“No one seriously supposes,” he wrote, “that either the Re- 
publicans or the Democrats have a clear and coherent political 
philosophy. Their platforms, as formulated at the presidential 
conventions, are little more than a cri de coeur of quite tem- 
porary significance, in which the attack upon their opponents 
is far more genuine than their promises of ,measures which 
will accompany their victory.” When promises are evaluated in 
terms of performance, he felt, “it is difficult to argue that a 
presidential election in America is, with all its excitement, 
very different from a choice by the voters between the two 
wings of a single conservative party. The emphasis may differ 
at times; but that is the reality of the choice.” 

In our own day, a distinguished journalist and editor voices 
similar concern. While he admits the need for areas of com- 
promise in a political system, James Wechsler decries the 
tendency to make compromise almost an end in itself. The 
result, he says, “is not ‘compromise’ but stalemate, not the 
achievement of the possible but the enthronement of the 
status quo, not moderation but immobility, not the clear 
delineation of public issues but a spreading sense that there 
are no longer any important public questions on which men 
may reasonably be asked to give more than equivocal answers.” 
Looking at the American scene, he concludes that “There is 
no shortage of great themes for political combat, but rather 
a loss of nerve among most of our political warriors. It is 
time for a new beginning.” 

There is more than a germ of truth in these generalizations. 
American political parties are not and never have been the 
ideal parties of Burke’s imagination. They do not conform to 
the classical pattern adumbrated in political science texts. 
They are not composed of monolithic elements, dedicated to 
the same principles of government and united to put these 
principles into effect through legislation and administration. 
Instead, they are a conglomeration of diverse interests—brokers 
of conflicting pressures—mediators between divergent eco- 
nomic, social, religious, and philosophical tendencies. They 


are non-revolutionary, non-ideological, non-theoretical, non- 
Utopian, non-systematic. Their objectives are limited and their 


‘methods pragmatic. They are committed to gradualism, meli- 


orism, and experimentalism. They have endowed American 
politics with characteristics which the political theorist finds 
frustrating and disturbing—difficult to understand and even 
more difficult to admire. 

Most puzzling, perhaps, especially to Europeans, is the 
relative unimportance of radical thought and action in Ameri- 
can politics. Never did there develop a viable Socialist party, 
patterned after the British or Australian model. Marxism, 
either as an economic doctrine or a political movement, never 
attracted more than a pitiful band of extremists. The major 
parties, despite their differences on particular issues at par- 
ticular times, seldom divided along simple economic class lines. 
The underdogs in American society never successfully launched 
a militant, class-conscious movement to capture political power 
and thus promote their economic self-interest. Paradoxically 
enough, the most advanced industrial nation in the world is 
also possessed of the politically most docile “proletariat.” 

The first, and most obvious, explanation lies in the very 
structure of the American government—a federal system, based 
on a written constitution, with a strict separation of powers 
between the national and state governments, and a tri-partite 
division of responsibility between the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches. The system reflects a deep-seated fear 
of the omnipotent state. It represents an effort to design a 
governmental structure which “would check interest with 
interest, class with class, faction with faction, and one branch 
of government with another in a harmonious system of mutual 
frustration.” With its premium on decentralized power, it 
tends to promote sectionalism, division of authority, and con- 
flict—a Hobbesian bellum omnium contra omnes. It is so 
concerned with safeguards against political absolutism, so 
intent on providing a complex system of checks and balances, 
that it almost precludes the operation of government as a 
unified and positive force. And this, as Henry Steele Commager 
observes, was precisely the intent of the Founding Fathers. 
They “not only made it difficult for government to invade 
fields denied to it, but they made it difficult for government 
to operate at all. They created a system where deadlock would 
be the normal character of the American government .. .” 

In this framework, the political parties are the only instru- 
ment for overcoming deadlock and harmonizing the relations 
between distinct and independent governmental units. Though 
unable to cope with the constitutional checks imposed by the 
judiciary, the parties can at least coordinate the operations of 
the President, the Senate, and the House of Representatives, 
each with its own inalienable powers. But, as D. W. Brogan 
rightly points out, the parties can perform this function only 
at the expense of their role as “unified,” “consistent,” and 
“responsible” organizations. Frequently, they can perform their 
difficult task only by resolving “not to let the best be the 
enemy of the good or even of the barely tolerable.” Circum- 
scribed by the framework in which they must operate, the 
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parties have little alternative to becoming brokers for diverse 
and conflicting interests—shifting coalitions of economic, 
sectional, racial, and religious groups tenuously held together by 
compromise and moderation. 

It is not insignificant that American political history is 
littered with the corpses of parties which have tried to stand 
for something “meaningful,” and resisted the logic of com- 
promise inherent in our governmental framework. For the 
most part, such parties mever had much chance of national 
success, and generally withered within an election or two after 
their birth. The Anti-Masonic party, the Free Soil party, the 
Know-Nothing party; the Greenback, Prohibition, and Popu- 
list parties; and the Progressives of 1912, 1924, and 1948, are 
all silent testimonial to the impossibility of organizing political 
activity around a single issue or a narrow base of interests. 
Horace Greeley, the great anti-slavery crusader, recognized the 
weakness of any party which lacks the support of a coalition 
of interests. ‘I want to succeed this time,” he said ruefully 
in 1860, “yet I know the country is not Anti-Slavery. It will 
only swallow a little Anti-Slavery in a great deal of sweetening. 
An Anti-Slavery man per se cannot be elected, but a Tariff, 
River-and-Harbor, Pacific Railroad, Free Homestead man, ma} 
succeed although he is Anti-Slavery . .. I mean to have as good 
a candidate as the majority will elect. And, if the People are 
to rule, I think that is the way.” 

The point is well taken. In the United States, it seems, a 
third party can do little more than modify and leaven the 
programs of its major rivals. It can force the major parties 
“to take account of issues they were seeking to evade,” but 
it has no real chance of achieving power in its own right. The 
fatal weakness of a third party—aside from the procedural 
obstacles built into the election laws of 50 different states— 
is its incompatibility with the pluralism of American society. 
Its cohesiveness and ideological consistency are the very cause 
of its undoing. If it appeals to a particular economic group or 
class, it is courting almost certain defeat, because ‘no dis- 
tinguishable group, no segment of the population possessing 
common economic interests, is big enough to be, or has pros- 
pect of becoming, the ‘majority’ in our complex society.” It is 
a fact of American political life that social, ethnic, and sec- 
tional interests cut across economic group lines, and often 
make for strange political bedfellows. Under the circumstances 
a single-issue, single-interest party is beaten almost from the 
start. 

This points up at least two consequences of the federalist- 
pluralist syndrome. First, there is a tendency for economic 
conflicts to be diverted from the political arena to the market 
place. Since no one economic bloc is likely to capture control 
of a tri-partite government, the political game hardly seems 
worth the effort—especially if the market offers more attractive 
alternatives. That is why the American worker generally 
sought higher wages and better conditions through collective 
bargaining rather than militant political action. He pursued 
his economic goals, not through a class-conscious labor party, 
but through a pragmatic, job-conscious trade unionism—dedi- 
cated to making each day “a better day than the one that had 
gone before.” The businessman, especially during the 19th 
century, had no time to dabble in politics. He was tempted 
far more by the unrivalled opportunities of a burgeoning in- 
dustrialism. The farmer, particularly before the Civil War, 
was more intrigued with free land in the West than the pros- 
pect of controlling a weak and negative state. In a political 
system honeycombed with checks and balances; in a system 
where government is cast in the role of “neutral” and “arbiter” 
—enforcing the ground rules, but not participating in the 
decision making process— political control seems too costly 
to attain and too unremunerative to be worth the investment. 
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The second consequence of federalism and pluralism is to 
“internalize” economic conflicts—to make them a matter of 
intra-party rather than inter-party competition. Any group, 
intent on using political means for economic ends, is almost 
compelled to join with other groups, economic and non-eco- 
nomic, if it hopes to succeed politically. Working within a 
major party, it has to exert organized pressure—to bargain, 
trade, and compromise with other groups in a context of 
orderly “log-rolling.” It has to accept the philosophy that 
“half a loaf is better than none.” If it commands a sizable 
bloc of votes or impressive financial resources, it can play off 
one party against another and, perhaps, obtain special con- 
cessions and commitments. But, above all, it must recognize the 
importance of “team play”; it must submit to the give-and-take 
of political compromise. 

The implications are clear. Since both major parties are 
an amalgam of diverse pressure groups; since both represent 
an accommodation of conflicting interests—they must, of 
necessity, become conglomerate organizations, lacking ideo- 
logical consistency and programmatic coherence. Moreover, 
since both parties must offer a product that is saleable in the 
political market place, inter-party differences tend to be nar- 
rowed and to become blurred. There is the same tendency for 
minimum product differentiation which economists have ob- 
served in the automobile market. Product differences are played 
up and exaggerated in noisy advertising campaigns, but the real 
differences are held to a minimum. The risk of losing a sig- 
nificant segment of the clientele is too great to allow for major 
discrepancies. Finally, when one producer does innovate, the 
others must quickly follow suit. The gap must be closed by 
imitation and adaptation. No living organism—be it an auto- 
mobile firm or a political party—can afford to be left behind 
in the competitive race by continuing to offer wares for which 
there is no longer an effective demand. As game theory tells 
us, mini-max may be the key to survival. 

Another set of factors explaining the moderation, com- 
promise, and lack of class-consciousness in American politics is 
rooted in the tradition of individualism, the belief in vertical 
mobility, and the acceptance of a pragmatic Weltanschauung. 
In colonial America, individualism meant—in the negative 
sense—a distrust of government. To the early settlers, the state 
was an instrument of privilege, a creator of monopolies, an 
oppressor of individual liberties. As Europeans, many had 
suffered religious persecution administered by intolerant gov- 
ernments; as colonists, they experienced the discriminations 
and restrictions of a mercantile regime; as free men they found 
it easy to believe, with Jefferson, that the government which 
governs least governs best. 

On the positive side, individualism meant a belief in the 
worth and self-sufficiency of the individual. It was expressed 
in Benjamin Franklin’s “Poor Richard” tradition of self-help 
and personal endeavor—'the Canal Boy to President, Log 
Cabin to White House, Bobbin Boy to Steel King myth” 
which even now has an almost “unshakable grip on the 
American imagination.” It was expressed in the tales of 
Horatio Alger, the self-made man who rose “from rags to 
riches by pluck, not luck.” It was articulated in the Emersonian 
doctrine of self-reliance which made every man responsible 
for his own salvation. Individualism was nothing more than 
a Yankee-Calvinist-Enlightenment belief that the individual 
must take charge of his own moral, political, and economic well 
being. 

This syndrome of individualist beliefs was reinforced by a 
faith in vertical mobility—the feeling that a man could rise 
on the economic ladder through his own efforts, che conviction 
that “the world is up for grabs.” The American, as Harold 
Laski conceded, “is rarely interested in his past because he is 
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so certain that his future will bear no relation to it. The 
tradition that he has inherited is that of a dynamic civilization 
in which he is assured that whatever was yesterday, it will be 
different again tomorrow. He assumes as part of his inheri- 
tance that he will have the right continually to go forward. 
He does not accept the postulates of a society where, as in the 
Europe from which he largely came, birth or inherited wealth 
may make all the difference to the hopes he may venture to 
form.” The American may be poor; he does not expect to 
remain poor. He may be unemployed; he expects to find a job 
in the near future. He m: iy be a half-literate immigrant; he 
expects that his children will some day attend the university. 
If Napoleon's soldier believed that he carried a marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack, so the American schoolboy believes that 
he has as good a chance as anyone else to become president of 
the United States or (preferably ) president of General Motors. 
This faith (or myth, if you prefer) has shown a remarkable 
survival value. Despite our concern over increasing social 
stratification and the shrinkage of opportunities, despite the 
organizational revolution of the 20th century and the progres- 
sive collectivization of economic activity, the individualist 
credo has retained a pervasive hold on the American mind. 
The notion is still widespread that professional skill, hard 
work, and constant efforts at self-improvement are at least 
as significant as family origin, political “pull,” or the “old 
school tie” in landing a good job. Though we constantly joke 
about it, Americans implicitly assume that the hierarchical 
ordering of indivduals somehow reflects merit based on per- 
formance—that anybody has a chance to rise if “he works at 
it hard enough.” And, in large measure, experience has vali- 
dated that belief. Given the spectacular growth of industry, the 
phenomenal dynamism of the American economy, and a his- 
toric shortage of labor, the Jeffersonian-Jacksonian ideal of the 
self-made man able to rise in accordance with his ability is 
more than a cultural illusion. In business, especially, it is <cue 
that “management is a profession or vocation which many 
people, including workers and union leaders, aspire to enter” 
rather than “a class into which only the select few ever have 
access.” Vertical mobility, therefore, is sufficiently part of a 
common experience to make it a viable economic tradition. 
Whatever its objective validity, however, this optimistic 
belief continues to have a pervasive influence on_ politics. 
It serves to immunize the American mind against an incipient 
class consciousness, and makes the economic underdog re- 
luctant to embrace the ideology of class conflict. It makes him 
loath to identify with programs aimed at overthrowing the 
system in which he feels he has a stake. If some day, he (or 
his children) will own property, why attack property as an 
institution? If he can expect to improve his share of the 
national income, why change the machinery for its distribu- 
tion? As long as economic opportunity is more fact than 
fiction; as long as classes are not rigid castes; as long as mem- 
bership in the economic elite is based on performance, not 
status—why tamper with the institutional framework? Why 
follow Marx rather than Darwin, Laski rather than Franklin? 
One final factor is noteworthy, viz. the traditional American 
preference for the immediate and practical over the Utopian 
and theoretical. Beginning with the Revolutionary War which 
itself was “a massive piece of ad hoc improvisation for opera- 
tive ends,” successful political movements have followed a 
pragmatic and empirical course—rejecting absolutes in favor 
of concrete solutions which would work in particular situations. 
The American approach, writes Father Bruckberger, a French 
Dominican retracing the path of Crevecoeur and Tocqueville, 
is unique in “its absolute, its unconditional, its stubborn 
preference for men, for concrete men of flesh and blood, 
against any political system whatever, no matter how the- 
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oretically perfect.” It refuses to sacrifice man to ideological 
abstractions and recognizes “that in human affairs the all-or- 
nothing is always a false solution.” 

This pragmatic attitude is reflected most dramatically, per- 
haps, in the American labor movement which has shown little 
affinity for doctrine and ideology, and has generally built its 
programs “upon facts and not theories.” As far back as 1883, 
when asked by a Congressional Committee about trade union 
objectives, Adolf Strasser, a leader in the movement, replied: 
“We have no ultimate ends. We are going on from day to 
day. We are fighting only for immediate objects—objects that 
can be realized in a few years .. . We are all practical men.” 
Asked the same question in 1914, Samuel Gompers, the first 
president of the American Federation of Labor, explained that 
the movement “works along the lines of least resistance and 
endeavors to accomplish the best results in improving the 
conditions of the working people, men, women, and children, 
today and tomorrow, and each day making it a better day 
than the one that had gone before . . .” 

Like virtually all American labor leaders, Gompers felt 
that Socialism had little to offer. “The intelligent, common- 
sense workmen,” he said, “prefer to deal with the problems of 
today, the problems with which they are bound to contend if 
they want to advance, rather than to deal with a picture and a 
dream which have never had, and I am sure never will have, 
any reality in the actual affairs of humanity . . .” True to the 
pragmatic tradition, Gompers rejected the socialist blueprint 
as too theoretical, too impractical, and too long-range. He 
categorically refused to lead the trade union movement to a 
political Armageddon. While he favored the idea of labor in 
politics—if this meant no more than “rewarding its friends 
and punishing its enemies’—he steadfastly refused to be pres- 
sured into a new political party which would give expression 
to a doctrinal trade unionism. To Gompers, who understood 
the American system and felt the American mood, it was one 
thing to enter politics as a pragmatic opportunist; it was quite 
another to form an ideological, class-conscious workers’ party. 

This pragmatic attitude was by no means confined to trade 
unionism. It characterized virtually every American reform 
movement. To be sure, there were some progressives and 
radicals who took refuge in theoretical consistency, “making 
orthodoxy more important than results, and thereby con- 
tributing more than ever to the detachment from reality from 
which they already suffered”; but the vast majority remained 
in the pragmatic fold, unperturbed by doctrinal inconsistency 
and jealous of their right to select the useful parts of “mutually 
exclusive systems.” Typically, the American reformer, like 
Americans generally, had a faith in facts, in discoveries based 
on observation and experience. He distrusted Utopian models 
springing from the mind of arm-chair theorists. His object was 
to reform, not transform the world—to make better what is 
not altogether bad rather than to start from scratch. And, 
strangely enough, this approach has produced results. So far, 
at least, it has worked. 

It has been said that, according to the laws of aerodynamics, 
the bumble bee should not be able to fly. It has been argued 
that the American political system is an anatomical and physi- 
ological monstrosity which cannot possibly work. Yet it works. 
“How,” the student of politics may ask, “can there be progress 
without a theory to point the way?” “How can there be reform 
without a tabula rasa?” “How can there be meaningful com- 
petition between parties with remarkably similar ideologies?” 
“How can issues be articulated in an atmosphere of political 
compromise, moderation, and harmony?” Yet, as the record 
indicates, there can be progress without theory, reform without 
a tabula rasa, and political conflict without ideology. And the 
New Deal is a dramatic case in point. 
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Almost from the beginning, the New Deal was beset by 
dogma and doctrine, both on the Left and the Right. The 
extremists denied the possibility of following a middle way 
between complete socialization, on the one hand, and a laissez- 
faire economy, on the other. With the fiercest intransigence, 
they rejected the notion of a middle way—a “mixed economy.” 
While the radicals equated the maintenance of capitalism with 
betrayal and fascism, the reactionaries warned that there is 
really no “half-way between Wall Street and Moscow.” 

Ogden Mills expresed the conservative sentiment: “We 
can have a free country or a socialistic one. We cannot have 
both. Our economic system cannot be half free and _ half 
socialistic .. . There is no middle ground between governing 
and being governed, between absolute sovereignty and liberty, 
between tyranny and freedom.” Said Herbert Hoover: “Even 
partial regimentation cannot be made to work and still main- 
tain live democratic institutions.” Specific New Deal measures 
were attacked as violations of the conventional dogma—the 
eternal verities of classical economics, the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution. Public Works? This could lead only to in- 
creased expenditures, unbalanced budgets, a growing national 
debt and, eventually, to financial disaster. Like an individual, 
the nation must always live within its means. Social Security? 
Such interference with individual freedom would undermine 
personal initiative, weaken the nation’s moral fiber, and make 
everyone a slave to the state. Minimum Wage Legislation? Such 
obstruction of natural and automatic market forces would result 
in unemployment—displacing workers whose marginal produc- 
tivity did not equal the stipulated minimum wage. Public 
Housing? This was a private and local matter in which federal 
intervention is prohibited by the Constitution. If there is a de- 
mand for housing, private enterprise will fill the need. And so 
on, ad infinitum. According to the conservative catechism, a 
free society had no obligation either to combat depressions or to 
provide for the welfare of its citizens. 

The radicals on the Left were equally doctrinaire and dog- 
matic. While their policy conclusions were naturally quite 
different, they shared with the conservatives the “either/or” 
assessment of the New Deal experiment. Putting the case with 
the starkest simplicity, The New Republic stated: “either the 
nation must put up with the confusions and miseries of an 
essentially unregulated capitalism, or it must prepare to super- 
sede capitalism with socialism. There is no longer a feasible 
middle ground.” And when Roosevelt refused to accept this 
Hobson's choice, he was roundly criticized for lacking doctrine 
and ditection. The New Deal, cried Norman Thomas in a 
radio address, was certainly not socialism. Far from it. “Roose- 
velt had not carried out the Socialist platform—except on a 
stretcher.” Listing each of the New Deal reforms in turn, 
Thomas observed that the banking system was rehabilitated 
and then turned back to the bankers. Holding company legis- 
lation provided—not for nationalization but for dissolution of 
the far-flung utility empires. Social security was nothing but a 
weak imitation of a real program. The NRA was little more 
than a scheme of industry self-regulation, designed to maintain 
private profits. The AAA was but a capitalist scheme to sub- 
sidize scarcity. The TVA was merely an adventure in state 
capitalism, and the CCC an experiment with forced labor. 
None of the New Deal measures, with the possible exception 
of TVA, could be construed as a step toward the socialization 
of the means of production. 

Roosevelt, the pragmatist par excellence, was not perturbed 
by these attacks. Srubbornly he stuck to his course of rational 
experiment, of trial and error. When businessmen chanted the 
“account-book liturgy,” he told them that “a balanced budget 
isn’t putting people to work. I will balance the budget as soon 
as I take care of the unemployed.” When they complained that 
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the New Deal violated the principles of free enterprise, he 
reminded them of the depression—noting that the country was 
“faced with a condition and not a theory.” Always he ended 
with the plea: “I wish you would give me a solution.” When 
the radicals pictured him as the “gay reformer” lacking 
doctrine and direction; when Heywood Broun branded him as 
“Labor’s Public Enemy No. 1,” Roosevelt could only stand on 
his First Inaugural address: “The country needs . . . bold, 
persistent experimentation,” he had said. “It is common sense 
to take a method and try it. If it fails, admit it frankly and try 
another. But above all, try something.” 

Roosevelt, an eminently “practical” man, refused to be en- 
trapped by rigid ideology. He had no master plan for saving 
the country. A “tinkerer” and “gadget” man, his foremost 
interest was to find immediate solutions for specific and 
pressing problems. “What excited Roosevelt,” writes one of 
his biographers, “was not grand economic and political theory 
but concrete achievements that people could touch and see 
and use.” To the extent that Roosevelt had a political philoso- 
phy (in the ideological sense), it was summed up in this 
statement during the 1932 campaign: “Say that civilization is 
a tree which, as it grows, continually produces rot and dead 
wood. The radical says: ‘Cut it down.’ The conservative says: 
‘Don't touch it.’ The liberal compromises: ‘Let's prune, so 
that we lose neither the old trunk nor the new branches.’” And 
Roosevelt chose the “liberal” way. Intent on “avoiding alike 
the revolution of radicalism and the revolution of conserva- 
tism,” he constantly repeated the Macaulay dictum that to 
reform was to preserve. 

No one, perhaps, understood the significance of the New 
Deal’s pragmatic, non-ideological approach better than John 
Maynard Keynes, himself a critic of absolutes. In an open 
letter, he commended Roosevelt for seeking “to mend the evils 
of our condition by reasoned experiment within the frame- 
work of the existing social system. If you fail,” said Keynes, 
“rational choice will be gravely prejudiced throughout the 
world, leaving orthodoxy and revolution to fight it out. But, 
if you succeed, new and bolder methods will be tried every- 
where, and we may date the first chapter of a new economic 
era from your accession to office.” 

Roosevelt, of course, did succeed and the New Deal did 
signal the start of a “new economic era.” Its triumph rested not 
only on the adoption of comprehensive economic reforms and 
a revolutionary change in the government's role in economic 
life. Most important was the solid political fact that, after the 
New Deal had run its course, no party—whatever its ideologi- 
cal preferences and whatever its “class” commitments—could 
afford to turn the clock back. Whereas, prior to 1932, an ad- 
ministration in power could still make a primitive choice 
between being Keynesian or non-Keynesian, for the “welfare 
state” or against it, thereafter that choice was no longer a 
realistic possibility. For, choosing the non-Keynesian, “anti- 
welfare-state” position became synonymous with political sui- 
cide, and Herbert Hoover was probably the last president who 
was willing and able “to exercise the choice in favor of suicide.” 
Since then, the Republican party has had to imitate and 
adapt in order to survive. It has been unable to afford the 
luxury of its pre-Roosevelt orthodoxy. Today, though Re- 
publican hearts may still thrill to the McKinley liturgy, 
though the Roosevelt image may still be a favorite hate symbol, 
the desire to hold office is stronger than the ideological drive 
for self-immolation. Whatever the die-hards may say in the 
privacy of board rooms and banking houses, the party's actions 
can no longer live up to its old dogmas. In deed, if not in 
words, both the “modern” and antidiluvian wings of the 
party must admit—however grudgingly—that compromise on 
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economic issues represents “common sense rather than 
historical betrayal.” 

Two illustrations, both cited by John Kenneth Galbraith, 
should suffice to make the point. In the field of fiscal policy, 
the traditional Republican faith was in “automaticity”—a belief 
in the inherent regenerative powers of a free enterprise system. 
Prosperity and depression, so the argument went, are normal 
concomitants of economic activity. Just as nature has its own 
rhythm; just as seasons come and go; just as tides rise and fall, 
so a succession of good and bad times is inevitable. If depres- 
sion strikes, the only thing to do is to let the disease run its 
course—to give the blood enough time to expel the impuri- 
ties. As long as the basic organism is healthy, the free move- 
ment of prices, wages, and interest rates, the unfettered 
decisions of business men and the unobstructed mobility of 
labor, will soon restore a state of equilibrium. No attempt at 
outside manipulation, no effort at artificial respiration, can 
hasten recovery or improve the level of economic welfare. 

This was an integral part of Republican campaign oratory— 
at least until eight years ago. “Until then,” as Galbraith ob- 
serves, “it was possible for many to suggest and for some to 
suppose that the notion of economic management was an evil 
invention of the Democratic party or that it was a mask for 
the power aspirations of political meddlers.” But this is no 
longer the case. When, in the face of the 1954 recession, Mr. 
Eisenhower agreed that government had a responsibility to 
maintain economic stability, the debate over “automaticity” 
was abruptly terminated. The government, he conceded, “must 
be prepared to take preventive as well as remedial action” to 
cope with new situations. “Government must use its vast 
power to help maintain employment and purchasing power 
as well as to maintain reasonably stable prices.” This, he added, 
“is not a start-and-stop responsibility, but a continuous one,” 
and he promised to use all weapons at his disposal to deal with 
a developing crisis—including credit controls, debt manage- 
ment, budget flexibility, agricultural price supports, tax policy, 
and public works expenditures. Thus, the need for periodic 
government intervention was settled as a serious political 
issue. While controversy may continue as to the methods, vigor, 
and timing of such intervention, the fundamental New Deal 
principle of contra-cyclical fiscal policy can no longer be 
contested. The noise of battle may linger, but the battle itself 
seems to be over. 

The same is true of the controversy over the “welfare” 
state. Here, too, there is a wide gulf between political oratory 
and political action, between words and deeds. As late of 1952, 
the Republican presidential nominee could still invoke the 
traditional invective against creeping socialism, New Deal 
paternalism, and Fair Deal statism. Candidate Eisenhower, 
speaking at Boise, Idaho, could warn that statism had reached 
the point where the “government does everything but come in 
and wash the dishes for the housewife.” Lampooning a gov- 
ernment pamphlet on the art of dishwashing, he could con- 
dernn the excessive zeal of bureaucratic meddlers. But, after 
eight years in office, President Eisenhower can no longer speak 
with sarcastic indignation. He cannot point to the repeal of 
a single important welfare measure, nor even the discontinu- 
ance of the infamous pamphlet. The latter, it seems, has been 
reprinted several times since 1952. Though he once implied 
that ultimate security could be had only in prison, the Presi- 
dent has approved the increase of social security benefits, and 
the extension of coverage to an estimated 6,000,000 people. He 
has signed into law an increase in the minimum wage from 
75 cents to $1.00 per hour, and has proposed an additional 
boost of 15 cents. (The Democrats have demanded no more 
than a 25-cent hourly increase.) Even on the knotty question 
of medical care for the aged, President Eisenhower has 
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claimed to differ with the opposition only on “methods,” not 
on “goals.” In short, the welfare state—despite disclaimers 
on the Right—is no longer an “either/or” issue in American 
politics. America, as Galbraith wryly suggests, is not a welfare 
state in principle, only in practice. 

This readiness of the Right to foresake ideology—this op- 
portunistic adjustment to economic reality—has had at least 
two related consequences. On the one hand, it was a factor 
in forestalling the cataclysmic upheavals prophesied in the 
Marxian dialectic; on the other, it contributed significantly 
to a deradicalization of the American Left. Familiar with the 
rapacious industrialism of the 19th century, Marx foresaw a 
continual concentration of income and wealth, an increase in 
proletarian misery, and a capitalist state unwilling to ameliorate 
the plight of the masses. He assumed, not altogether without 
justification, that the ruling class would act as “a committee 
for managing the common affairs of the bourgeoisie,” and 
that it would resort to violence rather than surrender its 
prerogatives. Yet, in America (and some countries of Western 
Europe) this prophecy has not been’ borne out by events. The 
“economic rolayists” have tried to retain their political in- 
fluence, not through violence, but by meeting the exigencies 
of the political market place. They have tried to retain the 
basic framework of capitalism by accepting the principle of 
reform and by compromising with the economic demands of 
the masses. Despite their orthodox and doctrinaire predilec- 
tions, they have swung to the Left and, in so doing, deradi- 
calized the Left. 

Of course, the outstanding example of the deradicalized 
Left is, as we have already suggested, the American trade 
union. Functioning pragmatically within the capitalist frame- 
work, it is as indigenous a part of the “estabiishment” as the 
corporation itself. And, to the extent that it has obtained for 
the rank-and-file such benefits as higher wages, shorter hours, 
and better working conditions; to the extent that it has been 
an instrument for assuring the worker of a fair share in the 
increased productivity of an affluent capitalism, the trade union 
has given the worker a stake in the system and prevented his 
alienation from it. The non-revolutionary mood of the Ameri- 
can working class reflects, therefore, the simple fact that its 
members are generally satisfied with their lot and feel they 
can improve it by gradualist and peaceful means. They are 
not the wage slaves of the Marxian model—constantly ground 
down by subsistence wages and compelled to produce surplus 
value for their capitalist exploiters. In spire of notable ex- 
ceptions, the ¢ypical American worker, at least today, is above 
all a complacent bourgeois. He lives in his own home— 
complete with central heating, refrigerator, cooking range, 
washing machine, and television. While the house is heavily 
mortgaged and the appliances purchased on the installment 
plan, the worker has a strong sense of ownership and the proud 
feeling that he, too, belongs to the propertied class. His 
chrome-laden automobile, his college-bred children, his par- 
ticipation in civic affairs are further symbols of his bourgeois 
status. So strong is his identification with the middle class 
that he does not find it either inconsistent or paradoxical to 
vote, occasionally at least, for the more conservative political 
party. In short, the worker of today does not conform to the 
stereotype of alienation. If anyone in America feels alienated, 
it is those intellectuals who regret that there are no more 
ideological worlds to conquer. 

This deradicalization of the Left, like the moderation of 
extremism on the Right, was due largely to the success of the 
New Deal. It was the New Deal which demonstrated the 
feasibility of combatting depressions, promoting the redistri- 
bution of income, and enacting welfare legislation—without a 
tabula rasa, without an annihilation of the old order. By show- 
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ing that a policy of reform was both workable and adequate, 
the New Deal underscored the virtues of gradualism and 
meliorism, and indicated that progress does not depend on a 
total transformation of the capitalist machinery. This blow 
against doctrinaire purism was reinforced by a growing dis- 
illusionment with the “classless Utopia.” After World War 
II, the American radical began to realize that the Soviet ex- 
periment had not resulted in the abolition of a class-based 
society—that the old ruling clique was simply replaced by, 
what Djilas calls, a “new class” of managerial bureaucrats who 
control the workers, the peasants, the masses. As Schlesinger 
points out, “the Soviet experience has proved, if it has proved 
anything, that concentration of power creates classes whatever 
the system of ownership—classes under communism as well 
as under capitalism.” It has exposed the capacity of the single- 
party, all-powerful state for despotism and oppression. It has 
tended to bring the radical back into the historic tradition of 
liberalism—"to a belief in the integrity of the individual, in 
the limited state, in due process of law, in empiricism and 
gradualism.” The force of circumstance has shaken the radical’s 
ancient dogmas, his faith in the transcendant beneficence of 
the “ideal” state. Respect for the facts has forced him to con- 
clude that “man, being neither perfect morally nor perfect 
intellectually, cannot be trusted to use absolute power, public 
or private, with either virtue or wisdom.” Both the New Deal's 
success and a better understanding of totalitarianism have 
pushed the radical back toward the “vital center.” 

Summarizing, then, it is not unfair to say (with Lord Bryce ) 
that in American politics “all has been lost except office or 
the hope of it.” It is possible to conclude (with Friedrich 
Engels) that Americans are “frightfully dense theoretically” 
and “almost wholly matter-of-fact” in their political thinking. 
But it is also, and perhaps more important, to recognize that 
it is precisely this hope of office and this “matter-of-fact” 
political thinking which have helped the American system to 
meet the pragmatic test. The system has “worked”—despite 
the lack of ideology, despite the spirit of moderation, despite 
the inconsistency and incoherence of party platforms. The 
economic problems confronting American statecraft have been 
dealt with successfully, and the people have been satisfied with 
the performance. Content with the general functioning of the 
economic mechanism, they have been disinclined to inquire 
into its theoretical structure. Their general apathy, as Seymour 
Lipset points out, reflects the fact that “the fundamental 
political problems of the industrial revolution have been 
solved: the workers have achieved industrial and political 
citizenship; the conservatives have accepted the welfare state; 
and the democratic left has recognized that an increase in over- 
all state power carries with it more dangers to freedom than 
solutions for economic problems.” At least the domestic 
economic problems have been resolved without a resort to 
ideological blueprints. And, projecting the past, it is probable 
that the democratic class struggle of the future will be “a 
fight without ideologies, without red flags, without May Day 
parades.” 

Significantly enough, this atmosphere of moderation is not 
confined to the United States. Already there are signs in 
many countries of Western Europe that old symbols and 
ancient stereotypes have lost their appeal. With increased 
prosperity, rising incomes, and greater educational oppor- 
tunities, the socio-economic isolation of the West European 
Proletariats has been reduced and with it, their class-conscious 
militancy. No wonder a Swedish editor, commenting on con- 
ditions in his own country, can say that “politics is now 
boring,” and that the only remaining issues are “whether the 
metal workers should get a nickel more an hour, the price of 
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milk should be raised, or old-age pensions extended.” No 
wonder that political leaders in Great Britain, according to 
one of their number, often have the job of persuading “their 
followers that the traditional policy is still being carried out, 
even when this is demonstrably not true.” No wonder that 
the West German Socialists have abandoned everything but 
a ritualistic adherence to their erstwhile orthodoxy, and that 
the British Labour Party has recently decided to dispense even 
with that transparent formality. One set of events, viz. those 
emerging from the industrial revolution, produced the ideo- 
logical controversies of the last century. A different set of 
events, viz. the reforms to cope with that revolution, are suc- 
cessfully liquidating these controversies. And, on balance, this 
process of adjustment and pacification cannot be condemned 
except by the intellectuals (the ideologues of the Left and 
Right) who no longer find politics exciting—who no longer 
have an outlet for their idealistic dedication and Utopian 
dreams. 

In offering these conclusions, I do not mean to endorse 
either smugness or complacency, blandness or vacuity. As a 
student of politics, I am aware that a constitutional democracy, 
burdened with checks and balances, weighted in favor of weak 
and negative government, cannot easily shoulder the burdens 
of the positive state. This, I know, requires the catalytic in- 
fluence of a strong president—the leadership of a Lincoln, a 
Wilson, a Theodore Roosevelt, or a Franklin Roosevelt—a 
president who is more than what Bagehot would have called 
an “uncommon man of common opinions.” As an economist, 
I am also aware that the economic millennium is by no means 
at hand—that America today is confronted by public squalor 
in the midst of private affluence, by depressed areas and a 
declining growth rate, by hungry children and an inadequate 
system of medical care. Like Senator Kennedy, I am concerned 
about “an America with too many slums, with too few schools, 
and too late to the moon and outer space.” At the same time, 
I cannot believe that the solution of these problems depends, 
in any crucial or ultimate sense, on the election of either Mr. 
Kennedy or Mr. Nixon. To be sure, the candidates differ as 
to the speed, the vigor, and the conviction w:th which they 
would, once elected, attempt to resolve these problems. Burt, 
whatever their personal views and doctrinaire preferences, I 
am confident that both will have to respond to the compulsions 
of American pragmatism—to submit to the logic of events, the 
force of circumstances. 

One final word, lest you consider me an incorrigible opti- 
mist. In the area of international relations, which presents 
probably the greatest challenge of our time, I view the future 
with less than sanguine anticipation. This is precisely the field 
in which ideology is strongest and pragmatism least persuasive 
—in America as well as in Western Europe and behind the 
Iron Curtain. There may be experiential tests for judging the 
performance of the “welfare” state or the effectiveness of a 
government stabilization policy; but by what pragmatic yard- 
stick does the electorate measure the importance of defending 
Quemoy and Matsu, establishing a technical assistance program, 
or undertaking unilateral disarmament? How does the elector- 
ate make a non-ideological choice between aggressive libera- 
tion and competitive co-existence, between disengagement and 
brinkmanship, between East-West trade and economic war- 
fare? Here there is an almost irrepressible tendency for ide- 
ology to hamstring thought—for shibboleths to stifle imagina- 
tion. Yet, unless the political leaders on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain can learn to substitute facts for beliefs, scientific 
experience for doctrinaire preconceptions, and pragmatic 
rationality for emotional rabble-rousing, it is doubtful whether 
the world can escape atomic annihilation. 
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Military Deterrence 
And The Preservation Of Peace 


WE CANNOT AFFORD ANOTHER MUNICH 
By DR. JAMES P. BAXTER, President, Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts 


Delivered at Convocation, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York, October 14, 1960 


EMOCRACIES have never been at their best in relating 

force and policy. The normal pattern in the United 

States has been to let our armaments run down in a long 
period of peace, to fail to discern the impending danger in 
time, and to prepare too little and too late. Our unrcadiness 
could be measured not only in terms of material and trained 
manpower, but in ways of thinking which are highly dangerous 
in wartime. Unpreparedness was woven through the whole tex- 
ture of our national life. President Polk risked simultaneous 
wars with England over Oregon and Mexico over California 
and an expanded southern boundary, at a time when the British 
Navy could have swept the American flag from the seas. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt did a good job in expanding 
the Navy and organizing our scientific resources for the pro- 
duction of new weapons, but our Army was lamentably un- 
prepared for the burdens laid on it by simultaneous hostilities 
with Germany and Japan. 

Some of our difficulty in estimating our military needs 
came from the belief that there would be a balance of power 
in Europe and the Far East that would make the nations 
there unwilling to divert any their strength against us. 
More of it came from the sense of security afforded by the 
broad oceans to the east and west. Liven the slim silver streak 
of the Channel made it difficult for the British to conceive of 
an invasion danger. Admiral Collingwood who took command 
of the British fleet at Trafalgar when Nelson fell, used to plant 
acorns in his old age to grow some of the wooden walls to 
keep the Island Kingdom safe. He would say to his visitors: 
“I don’t say the enemy can’t come. All I say is, they can’t 
come by sea.” 

Today we all know that enemy planes and missiles can come 
by air. The flight time for an Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 
from bases on the Chukotski peninsula to our widely dispersed 
bases from Alaska to Puerto Rico would be something from 
seven to twenty-two minutes. 

One of the generals of Alexander the Great who took over 
part of his farflung empire was known to history by the grim 
name of Demetrius Poliorcetes, “Demetrius, the slayer of 
cities.” What puny weapons he had at his disposal compared 
with those in the stockpiles of today’s nuclear powers. 

In one decade, still fresh in our memory, the power of a 
single weapon jumped twice, in 1945 and 1952, and each 
time by a thousand-fold. The increase from a blockbuster of 
World War II to a multi-megaton H-bomb has put strains 
on the international system more severe than any in previous 
history. 

How does a nation go about countering a threat like this? 
What can history suggest as guide lines? 

As France and Russia drew together in the early 1890's in an 
alliance pretty much pointed against England, the British count- 
ered with a declaration that they were prepared to keep their 
fleet as strong as the next two naval powers combined. Before 
the decade was over, the British were nearer to a three-power 
than to a two-power standard. 

It was a costly business even for a power as rich as they 
were, but it paid great dividends. In the darkest days of the 
Boer War, when hostility to the British ran high in France, 


Russia, and Germany, not one of the three powers had a mind 
to challenge the Mistress of the Seas. Here the deterrent was 
a powerful fleet in being, plus a frank avowal of an intention 
to maintain a decided superiority over any possible hostile co- 
alition, no matter what the cost. 

To follow such a course requires a long purse, an advanced 
technology, and a stubborn resolution to maintain one’s lead 
despite any threat of a scientific breakthzough by one’s possible 
opponents. 

After the close of the Crimean War in 1856, the French 
Navy sought such a breakthrough by introducing a seagoing, 
ironclad warship and succeeding on the first try, thanks to 
the genius of their great naval constructor, Dupuy de Léme. 
The British Navy faced a difficult choice in 1858, which has 
its parallel today in the challenge presented to us by the Rus- 
sian intercontinental ballistic missile. 

The Controller of the Navy pointed out that England, with 
the largest navy in the world, hesitated to introduce ironclads 
whose success might make junk of much of her existing 
wooden material. When a rival, however, had already forced 
her hand by introducing armored ships, the construction of an 
adequate force of these naval craft became, as he put it, “a 
matter not only of expediency, but of absolute necessity.” 

If you analyze this statement, you see that British policy had 
been to permit a rival a headstart, assuming that British su- 
periority in technology would enable them to catch up in short 
order. They believed they had a precious advantage in leadtime, 
the interval between conception and the finished product. 

As things worked out, they had a long, stern chase, for in 
the middle of planning the British ironclads, the Conservative 
ministry fell in June 1859, and much precious time was lost. 
An ironclad gap opened up of serious proportions, but the 
British at long last set out in earnest to fill it. 

Soon Italy, Austria, Spain, and Russia also entered the race. 
When the news of the battle between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac crossed the Atlantic in March 1862, more than 40 
seagoing ironclads, 30 armored coast-defense vessels and 18 
partially protected gunboats were already built, building or 
authorized in Europe. A French ironclad frigate had cruised on 
the coast of Mexico in 1861. 

There is a parallel here. The damage an ICBM could do to 
bombers on the ground, through overpressures, would be 
greater than the damage any ironclad ever did to wooden 
vessels. The shock wave of the explosion would fold up a 
grounded plane like an accordion. 

The British never forgot their lesson, and in subsequent 
decades preserved the precious advantage of leadtime in ship- 
building. A similar superiority in leadtime for new weapons 
was achieved by the United States over the Germans and 
Japanese in World War II, to our enormous advantage. 

Those who have studied the history of Soviet Russia have 
been astonished at the change in their rate of development. 
They were not 5 feet tall when we looked down on their 
fumblings and inadequacies in the 1920's and 1930's and they 
are not 7 feet tall, as some pessimists regard them today. But 
they are growing very fast, as we did at a comparable period 
in our own economic development. 
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The annual increase in their gross national product is close to 
61% per cent, while ours is 3 per cent. Striking as this fact is, 
it is perhaps less remarkable than the allocation of 25 per cent 
of their income to their military effort in comparison with our 
allocation of 9 per cent. Combined with an impressive im- 
provement in their science and technology, they confront us 
with a most serious challenge in diplomacy, trade, economic 
and military power from the Caribbean to outer space. 

American youths, and many of their parents, too, find it 
difficult to believe that the Soviet Government can continue 
to deny their people so many of the good things of life; 
adequate housing, consumer durables like refrigerators, washing 
machines, and the many things we have come to believe must 
be the portion of all newlyweds. 

They do not realize that this denial to the Russian masses 
of what we consider necessities is one of the secrets of rapid 
capital formation in Russia, and the leaps and bounds of their 
heavy industry. 

In the United States, popular consumption follows popular 
desire as the day follows the night. In Russia, the Government 
can concentrate on guns and missiles and steel plants, and 500 
submarines instead of butter. The linkage between popular 
desire and public consumption is missing. 

The Russian concentration on the instruments of war stems, 
in my opinion, from a desire to dominate the world. They 
have not provoked a war because we have looked strong and 
determined and because they hope to achieve the control of 
Europe without having to fight for it. 

Their ideology requires them to believe that capitalist states 
inevitably swing from boom to bust and that when the bust 
comes we shall go isolationist and give them the control of 
Europe without a battle. Once they control Europe, with its 
factories, its machine tools and its vast amount of skilled labor, 
the rest of the way to world dominion, they think, would be 
relatively easy. As we have not accommodated them by going 
into an economic tailspin, they might choose an alternate 
route, taking over the oil of the Middle East and using it to 
bring Europe to heel. 

In teaching American diplomatic history during the past 
35 years, I have naturally given much thought and study to 
our relations with the Soviet Union. My conclusions, for what 
they are worth, are that the U.S.S.R. has from the start aimed 
at the dominion of the world by international communism, 
and still does so aim. 

They have developed a remarkable flexibility as to means 
while retaining an iron consistency of purpose. They have 
been willing to wait, confident that time is on their side, that 
capitalism, they think, has in it the seeds of its own decay, 
and that their strength eventually will exceed that of the free 
world. 

They have not ruled out force as a means of attaining their 
goal, as their military literature, so ably summarized by Ray- 
mond Garthoff in his book “Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear 
Age,” makes clear. But they would naturally prefer to win 
without the risks of full-scale war. 

Eighteen years ago, when I had the privilege of serving as a 
Deputy Director of the Office of Strategic Services, my then 
Chief, Col. William J. Donovan, used to tell his staff that | 
day a week they should put their hats on backward, assume 
that they were staff planners for the enemy, and try to think 
out plans that would do us maximum damage. 

If you will permit me for a few moments to apply this 
technique, the results would be something like this: 

(1) If the Russians could persuade the free world to scrap 
its nuclear strength while retaining secretly a nuclear capability 
of their own, they might count on world mastery. 

(2) If the Russians could persuade the free world to scrap 
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its nuclear strength, even at the cost of scrapping their own, 
they could dominate the world if they retained their present 
superiority in conventional forces. 

(3) If, by a surprise strike with missiles followed up by 
manned bombers, they could destroy our Air Force on its 
bases, our cities would then be at their mercy and they could 
write the peace terms at their leisure. True, they would face 
very heavy losses at home, so heavy at present as to be quite un- 
acceptable, but we are talking about a nation which killed great 
numbers of its own people to establish its political system and 
millions more in order to institute its system of collective 
agriculture. 

If our nuclear strength did not deter full-scale war, who 
knows how many million Russians they might be prepared to 
sacrifice to attain world mastery? The Russian sources cited by 
Garthoff start with the assumption that Russia could stand the 
attrition of nuclear war better than we, having the advantage 
of the first strike, greater dispersion of cities, et cetera. 

Assuming that the free world has strength enough to deter 
a surprise attack by making unescapably clear to the Russians 
that the result would be unacceptable losses, the Russians would 
still have a fourth alternative: To drive wedges in our alliance 
structure by a threat or series of threats of limited war. 

This would be risky business, indeed, if the threat of limited 
war should bring our Strategic Air Command into action, for 
the Russian losses that would follow would be clearly unac- 
ceptable. But suppose the challenge came outside the NATO 
area? 

Could the Russians find a spot where the game seemed not 
worth the SAC candle; where we might be willing to commit 
conventional forces as we did in Lebanon and the British did 
in Jordan, but where we were not prepared to commit our 
nuclear bombers? Many people think that such a testing of the 
free world is more likely than a full-scale war. 

Already grave doubts have arisen among the uncommitted 
peoples, the neutrals, as to whether the United States would 
commit SAC in such circumstances and as to our capabilities 
to handle such a situation with our limited strength in con- 
ventional forces. We have commitments of one sort or another 
to 40 nations. If we should dishonor one defense obligation, 
we weaken our alliance value everywhere. 

This might seem to be a profitable line of approach for 
Russian staff planners for the risks of a single, limited war 
from which they or one of their satellites might withdraw if 
the going got too rough, might seem small in proportion to 
the gains that would follow success. These gains, or a series 
of such gains, say in the Middle East, might seem to the Rus- 
sians to hold out the hope that an irresolute free world could 
be maneuvered beyond the point of no return. 

There are effective counters to all these possible Russian 
moves, if they are met with the courage and consistency which 
the free world mustered at the time it executed the Berlin airlift 
and created NATO. 

In building up their armaments nations have two objectives 
in mind: first to be stronger than their enemy when war 
comes, sO as to win it with a minimum of loss; second to be 
strong enough to avoid the war, because our strength will deter 
our enemy from attacking us. As the power of weapons has in- 
creased the second objective has become more and more im- 
portant. Deterrence has become the cornerstone of American 
defense policy. 

This concept of deterrence has been analysed in many recent 
books of which the two best, to my way of thinking, are Henry 
A. Kissinger’s Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy and Ber- 
nard Brodie’s Strategy in the Missile Age. It is essential to re- 
member that deterrence depends on something that takes place 
in the enemy's mind, not in yours or mine. You will recall the 
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old story about the man who was approached by a bristling dog, 
and remarked to a friend who tried to reassure him: “You 
know that the dog won't bite, and I know he won't bite, but 
does the dog know?” 

I believe that as of 1969 we have nuclear strength superior 
to the Russians both in the extent of our stockpile of weapons, 
the quality of those weapons, and our capability to deliver 
them on target. I believe that the massive power of our Strategic 
Air Command, plus our nuclear strength on overseas bases, plus 
our seaborne strength in two fleets and our Polaris submarines, 
is an adequate deterrent against full-scale wars. I hope and pray 
that it always will be. 

The first qualification one has to make is to ask whether we 
have an adequate “second strike capability” which means that 
our nuclear strength is sufficiently large that the enemy would 
not risk a sneak attack because of his certainty that even if it 
did get through and destroy a portion of our nuclear-armed 
forces, the remainder would certainly be sufficient to destroy 
him. It is our avowed national policy not to strike the first 
blow in a nuclear war, and because of this there is a temptation 
to a potential aggressor to try for a devastating surprise. Our 
defense against sneak attack must include dispersal, radar 
warning against missiles as well as against manned bombers, 
hardening of the bases, anti-aircraft defense and anti-missile 
missiles and maintenance of a portion of our force airborne 
around the clock and more of it on ground alert. Here as be- 
fore the value of our deterrent depends on what the enemy 
thinks about our second-strike capability. He must be certain 
not only that our surviving dogs will bite, but that they will be 
numerous, mobile and strong enough for their bites to be fatal 
to him. ; 

If our second-strike capability constitutes an adequate deter- 
rent against full-scale nuclear war the question remains whether 
we have an adequate deterrent against limited wars as well. 
Our total nuclear strength is certainly adequate to deter such 
brushfire conflicts, but only if our enemies believe that we 
would use it for such a purpose. In the neutral areas of the 
world doubts have been expressed that we would ever commit 
our heavy bombers because of our lack of fall-out shelters to 
protect our civil population. If our potential enemy shares this 
doubt our deterrent capability is thereby impaired. There are 
thus two excellent reasons for a program of fall-out shelters: 
first to increase the credibility of our deterrent and second to 
save the lives of millions of people if the deterrent should not 
work, and large numbers of Americans be exposed to full-scale 
nuclear war. Under such circumstances fall-out shelters might 
save fifty million lives. I agree with Governor Rockefeller that 
the United States can afford fall-out shelters. And I am happy 
to see public opinion swinging in this direction. A White 
House conference of Civil Defense officials last February 
marked a very important advance. 

Fall-out shelters are much easier and cheaper to build than 
shelters against blast and fire. They are also much easier to get 
people into because of the longer period of warning, which 
would amount to four to six hours after the bombs fell. On 
this problem let me recommend the second edition of the ex- 
cellent government publication, Effects of Nuclear Weapons, 
and the writings of Herman Kahn of the Rand Corporation. 

Remember, please, that fall-out shelters are not only refuges 
in a war that we all hope will never take place, they would also 
greatly increase the credibility of our deterrent and thereby 
contribute to the maintenance of peace. 

I would be happier, too, if we increased our conventional 
strength for limited war and added thereby to our deterrent 
power. I believe we shall do this whichever party wins the 
election next month. 

And I believe we should push ahead with our program for 
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long range missiles which the Eisenhower administration 
breathed life into in 1954. Until that time we had been lagging 
badly not because of lack of good scientists or engineers but 
because of the meager sums made available for their work. Like 
the Russians we had employed a number of very able German 
rocketeers, of whom Werner von Braun was the most dis- 
tinguished, as soon as the Nazis surrendered. Unlike the Rus- 
sians we did not supply them with adequate funds during the 
Truman administration. The sums have been published. There 
is not much you can do in Washington for that kind of money. 
By 1950 the Russians began releasing some of their German 
experts and it became known that the U.S.S.R. was well ahead 
of us in long range rocketing. But it was four years more before 
we really got going. 

Now it is only fair for me to remind you that the Russians 
did not test their first A-bomb, the one our experts nicknamed 
Joe I, until the fall of 1949, while we had been building up our 
stockpile and improving our nuclear weapons for four years. 
A-bombs left something to be desired as missile warheads, 
When we developed an H-bomb in 1952, however, and the 
Russians tested their firsts H-bomb in August, 1953, the pos- 
sibility of a high-yield long-range ballistic missile became 
much more attractive. 

Between 1945 and 1953 we had unfortunately conceded the 
Russians a lead in rocketry, but we have been making rapid 
strides since 1954, as the success of the Atlas, the Polaris and 
other weapons have demonstrated. 

Once the Russians had H-bombs, which could in course of 
time be fitted as warheads in intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
it became imperative to obtain better intelligence by means of 
aerial inspection. We had to be sure that no sneak attack with 
missiles, followed up by manned bombers, would be launched. 
If such an attack caught us in a second Pearl Harbor it might 
take out our second-strike capability and with it our whole 
system of deterrence. Before we launched any U-2’s, President 
Eisenhower proposed an open-skies inspection agreement. 
When the Russians rejected this we resorted to overflights in 
self defense. The system was working well before the Russians 
tested their first two ICBM’s in the summer of 1957. 

By this time some of you are saying “why does this man, a 
teacher and a trustee of a peace foundation talk to us only in 
terms of armaments and not of disarmament. Can we be safe 
in an uncertain stalemate based on terror?” 

Some Americans, like the British labor party at its recent 
meeting, have become advocates of unilateral scrapping of 
atomic weapons. They remind me of a story told me by one 
of my favorite college presidents, now long since retired, His 
college in the ’30’s possessed both a professor who advocated 
non-resistance and a triple-threat back with All-American rank- 
ing. The backfield star listened with growing concern to the 
professor's arguments that no enemies could land on our shores 
if we made it perfectly clear to them that if they did so we 
should not resist them. After class a group of students gathered 
around the professor and asked for further information, The 
professor illustrated his point by pointing to the famous back 
and saying “it is just as simple as this: Swede can’t hit me be- 
cause he knows I won't hit him back.” At this the back hauled 
off and knocked the professor flat. Turning to his classmates 
he said sadly, “it may not convince him but it is the best I can 
do.” 

To an academic audience I should explain that a miracle then 
happened. A member of the college news bureau rushed to the 
President's office and reported the incident. The president in- 
sisted that the story must be killed. If AP, UP, or INS carried 
it, he said, very few people would know the professor but half 
the nation would know the undergraduate. Believe it or not, the 
story was killed. 
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I have spent several years of my life studying the history of 
disarmament, and it is gloomy reading, indeed, for a lover of 
peace. It is not too difficult to get the powers to rule our a 
weapon that holds out little hope of a large military payoff, but 
it is quite another thing to rule out one that does. 

At the First Hague Peace Conference of 1899, it was one 
thing to get the powers to forgo dropping bombs from balloons. 
But look at their attitude at the Second Hague Conference of 
1907, 4 years after the Wright brothers had won immortal 
fame at Kitty Hawk, and had given the world an inkling of the 
new possibilities in bombing from the air. 

The payoff of the aerial bomb increased greatly from 1914 
to 1945, then twice leaped a thousandfold in one decade from 
tons to kilotons to megatons. The multimegaton bomb seems 
a costly instrument at first sight, but it is actually the cheapest 
way known to kill large masses of people. That is the most 
horrible thing about the bomb, for history thus far has shown 
that the likelihood of the successful outlawry of a weapon has 
been in inverse proportion to its destructiveness. 

Undaunted by this, the United States came up with the 
Acheson-Lilienthal Report and the subsequent Baruch pro- 
posals for the internationalization of fissionable materials. 
These unforgettable proposals rested on the concept so well 
stated by that wise elder statesman, Henry L. Stimson: 

The riven atom uncontrolled can only be a growing 
menace to us all * * * upon us, as the people who first 
harnessed and made use of this force, there rests a grave 
and continuing responsibility for leadership, turning it 
toward life, not death. 

There is a parallel here between the Acheson-Lilienthal pro- 
posals for internationalizing fissionable materials and a cele- 
brated episode in American history in the 1780's. You will 
recall that Maryland refused to accept the Articles of Con- 
federation unless all the States possessing claims to western 
lands should agree to pool them for the Nation's good. 

Every schoolboy knows that the joint ownership of the 
western lands by the 13 States of the seaboard set in motion 
centripetal forces that helped to give us a more perfect Union. 
Is it farfetched to believe that the internationalization of atomic 
development might have a similar beneficent effect on world 
affairs, allaying suspicions, mitigating rivalries, lifting the 
world to the level of amity and concord? It would be a first 
step toward common control of common property, a strange 
type of property, with a fabulous potential for good or evil. 
You know the tragic outcome of the Acheson-Lilienthal Report 
and the Baruch proposals, how they were shipwrecked by the 
Russian refusal to agree to adequate inspection, because of the 
Russian obsession against having foreigners perform such a 
function within their territory. 

But though we know how that story came out, I wish every- 
one would read the account of it by Frederick Osborn, who had 
the frustrating task of trying to persuade the Russians to go 
along with the American proposals. You will find it in a 
volume published by the World Peace Foundation in 1951 
entitled “Negotiating With The Russians,” edited by Raymond 
Dennett and Joseph E. Johnson. It will give you a better idea 
of the rocks with which the task of negotiating with the 
USSR. is strewn. 

Undismayed by this disheartening experience, President 
Eisenhower has made repeated efforts to break through Russian 
intransigence and attain a satisfactory solution. They include 
some of the most imaginative moves the United States has ever 
made on the international chessboard: the “atoms for peace” 
proposal of 1953, the “open skies” offer of 1955, the offer to 
Bulganin of March 1956, the negotiations for the suspension of 
nuclear tests and the very important proposal for safeguards 
against surprise attack. The whole subject has been admirably 
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presented in Secretary Herter's fine speech before the National 
Press Club last February. 

As Al Smith used to say, let us look at the record. Ambas- 
sador Lodge summarized it as follows in the UN Disarmament 
Commission on August 16. 

1. In 1946, when the United States alone possessed atomic 
weapons, we proposed in the Baruch Plan complete interna- 
tional control of atomic energy, which would have meant giv- 
ing up all national atomic armaments. The proposal was re- 
jected by the Soviet Union. If they had accepted it, how 
different the world might be today! 

2. In 1953 President Eisenhower, in his address to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on atoms for peace, urged the Soviet Union to 
make with us joint contributions to an international pool of 
nuclear materials, thereby reducing out atomic weapons stock- 
piles. This proposal has never been agreed to by the Sovier 
Union. 

3. In July 1955, at the Geneva summit meeting, President 
Eisenhower proposed that the Soviet Union join with the 
United States in mutual aerial inspection to guard against sur- 
prise attack. This plan held great possibilities for peace, se- 
curity, and disarmament. But it too was rejected by the Soviet 
Union. 

4. In March 1956 President Eisenhower proposed that the 
Soviet Union join us in an inspected program to end all pro- 
duction of fissionable materials for weapons purposes and to 
reduce existing weapons stockpiles through gradual contribu- 
tions to stockpiles under international control. This too met 
with no response. 

5. In August 1957 the United States and its allies proposed 

a system to prevent the use of outer space for military purposes. 
We have repeated this proposal several times and spelled it out 
in more detail in the meetings of the Ten-Nation Committee. 
The Soviet Union has not been willing to discuss this vital 
step. 
6. In April 1958, in the Security Council, we responded to 
Soviet anxiety about bomber flights in the Arctic region by 
proposing a system of ground and air inspection against sur- 
prise attack. Our resolution received 10 votes but was vetoed 
by the Soviet Union. 

Only in one field related to disarmament, that is, the cessa- 
tion of nuclear weapons tests, have we had any real promise of 
success. Progress there is slow, but the discussions are going on. 
This negotiation suggests what might be accomplished if the 
same patient and constructive efforts could be applied to other 
definite, concrete parts of the disarmament problem. 

In recent weeks the difficulty of reaching agreement with 
the Russians on Disarmament has loomed larger than ever. A 
friend who has represented us in this field said to me recently: 
“we thcught they were tough about disarmament some years 
ago but they seem still tougher now. 

Let me repeat two points from my earlier analysis: 

(1) If the Russians could persuade the free world to scrap 
its nuclear strength while retaining secretly a nuclear capability 
of their own, they might count on world mastery. 

(2) If the Russians could persuade the free world to scrap 
its nuclear strength, even at the cost of scrapping their own, 
they could dominate the world if they retained their present 
superiority in conventional forces. 

Concessions to the Russians proposals would be fraught with 
graver danger than those France and England made to Hitler 
between 1934 and 1938. We cannot afford another Munich. 

If the Russians issued bonds on the world’s markets I should 
not buy them because they do not keep faith. If they repudiated 
a bond I had bought I should lose only my money. If they re- 
repudiated a pledge on disarmament which had led us to 
weaken our capacity to deter them, I might lose not only my 
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money but my freedom, my children’s freedom and my grand- 
children’s freedom. 

In last Sunday’s New York Times, there was a story I found 
hard to believe, to the effect that General de Gaulle had re- 
quested a veto on our use of atomic bombs without his per- 
mission, even if an enemy had used them first. I wonder if this 
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gallant gentleman had figured out the effect of such a proposal, 
if accepted, on the speed and the force with which we could 
deliver a “second strike,” on which in last analysis our deter- 
rence rests. He apparently is asking for a veto that would im- 
pair the vital center of our deterrent capability, on which rests 
not only our own security but that of the free world. 


THE NEW CHALLENGE 
By LAURANCE S. ROCKEFELLER, Chairman, Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission 


Delivered at the Radio and Television Executive Society “Newsmaker Luncheon,” New York City, October 26, 1960 


AM MOST GRATEFUL for the invitation to speak to 

you on the constructive use of leisure time and the 

relationship to it of radio and television. I know the 
subject of leisure holds more than casual attraction for you 
as the leaders in broadcasting. And it is of course an integral 
part of the field of outdoor recreation in which I am espe- 
cially interested. 

The American people spend more of their free time 
watching television than in any other leisure activity. You 
are the men and women who constantly make the judgments 
that determine what they see. This is an awesome power, and 
it involves a tremendous responsibility, of course. 

I believe wise use of leisure time is of extreme importance 
to the American people as individuals and as a nation. For 
leisure is more than a by-product of work. It is an asset 
produced by work. At our time in history we cannot afford 
to waste it as too many of us are doing. 

Leisure and constructive use: these are the key words, and 
definition of them is in order. 

There is no difficulty with the word leisure. An acceptable 
if unpoetic definition is: time which is not spent working or 
sleeping. 

While constructive use is a matter of individual taste and 
interest, there can be agreement on the elements involved. 
Leisure should be a time for healthful relaxation, self-improve- 
ment, enjoyment of the best in the arts and literature, and of 
community service. 

This means that leisure involves basic human values. 

The outdoors, for example, is more than a place to acquire 
a suntan. Along with physical activity, which is an important 
element, the outdoor experience should be a re-creative ex- 
perience. It should recharge our emotional and spiritual 
batteries. Otherwise it is providing nothing more than an 
escape. 

The machine has liberated Western man from the kind 
of toil which precludes leisure. 

But there are no machines that automatically insure the 
consumption will benefit the consumer, that guarantee the 
leisure use will be constructive. 

In this area we are on our own, so to speak. And we have 
not kept pace in educating and persuading ourselves to make 
creative and wise use of expanded free time. 

A deplorable number of Americans actually search for ways 
to kill time. And there are such things as “Sunday Frustration” 
—a phrase which sums up the fact that too many of us spend 
Sundays and other days off in pointless activities. 

The need to end this waste of leisure time opportunities 
represents what I regard as a new challenge. I believe it is 
tied up vitally to the question of where we are as a nation and 
where we are going. 


Viewed from this angle, and looking ahead, the challenge 
of what we do with leisure takes on added dimensions. All of 
us are familiar with predictions that automation is going to 
change our lives as much as the Industrial Revolution did. 

One result, so we are told, will be a steady decline in the 
work week to perhaps half of today’s standard. It is my 
belief that any further reduction of the work week will be 
modest. 

Work gives dignity and meaning to our individual lives. 
We need to ponder the possibly damaging effects to character 
and initiative if work is relegated to a minor position in daily 
life. 

The immediate challenge is to make wise use of the leisure 
time already available to us. This time may, if abused, be not 
only wasteful but also destructive. The plainest proof of this 
is the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

The experiment of a manufacturing plant in California 
helps to bring the challenge into focus. The company tried a 
four-day week, once a month. The experiment was so un- 
rewarding and unsatisfactory that—at the end of a year—the 
company abandoned the project after taking a referendum in 
the plant. This experience, by the way, was dramatized a couple 
of years ago in a splendid radio program over C.BS. 

What the experiment brought home was that increased 
leisure is not automatically desirable. And it is valueless when 
people have not learned to use it constructively. 

The whole problem is made more urgent still by the grow- 
ing size of our elderly population. These are people with 
large amounts of leisure time—and generally with very little 
preparation for its wise use. 

All of this—killing time and Sunday Frustration, the 
four-day week experiment, the experience of the elderly— 
point to the importance of an early start in what might be 
called education for leisure. 

The home, schools, the Churches, various levels of govern- 
ment, newspapers, magazines and the broadcasting industry— 
many, many institutions and industries and groups have their 
parts to play in this education. 

The task for all of us is enormous: to upgrade the leisure 
activities of a sizable proportion of the population, to swing 
away from the frivolous to the constructive. 

Yet there are reasons for hope, for optimism. And I ask 
you to keep this thought in mind as we discuss our special 
fields of interest, yours and mine. 

One most encouraging development is the growing interest 
in outdoor recreation. This includes many activities: sports 
such as boating and skiing, hunting and fishing, and what is 
sometimes called the back-to-nature movement, camping. 

But the growing popularity of outdoor activities is a mixed 
blessing. It has brought heavy pressures on available facilities. 
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In fact, crowd pressures are becoming so great on our parks, 
ski slopes, campgrounds and other outdoor areas that leisure 
use benefits are seriously impaired. 

The fun, the quality and the meaning of the individual's 
time spent in the outdoors suffer from overcrowding. 

Recognition that our outdoor facilities, public and private, 
were overloaded prompted the Federal government to action. 
Thus, in 1958, the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission was created by Congress 

This affords us the opportunity to find ways to establish 
and to gain recognition, for the first time, of the fact that 
outdoor recreation is a basic national responsibility and is a 
fundamental use of our natural resources. 

I have the good fortune to be chairman of this Commission. 
We are set up as a temporary group to recommend programs 
and policies to assure that there will be adequate outdoor 
space and facilities for recreation. Our job is to project, to the 
years 1976 and 2000, the rapidly growing needs of our people. 

We are now well along in the necessary groundwork and 
have begun preliminary discussion of fundamental policy 
issues. To give you some idea of the groundwork: We are 
putting together the first complete, detailed inventory of 
America’s outdoor resources—parks, forests, rivers, lakes— 
virtually everything. Special studies are being made of such 
matters as wilderness, shorelines, Alaska’s potential, the role 
of private lands, and state and Federal responsibilities in 
making available outdoor recreation. 

In areas where information is non-existent or out-of-date or 
incomplete, the staff has collected the facts or engaged others to 
compile them. The Census Bureau, for example, has completed 
for us the first of four surveys involving interviews in depth 
with 16,000 persons in all parts of the nation. This project is 
giving us an unprecedented insight into recreation habits, 
tastes and desires of all the American people. 

One fact already stands out: the central area of planning in 
this field involves the preservation today of open space for 
tomorrow. The swift growth of our population and the 
speedup in urbanization of America have given an urgency to 
this problem it never had before. To stake out and preserve 
open space before the contractor's bulldozer takes over, that’s 
the problem. The race for open space is one name for it. 

The Federal government, the states, local communities and 
private interests all have a part of the race to run. There isn’t 
time here to review the full story. Let me say that some states, 
with California and New York leading the way, have done 
extensive planning. 

New York State has come to grips with the problem with 
Proposition One on the November ballot. It proposes a 75 
million dollar bond issue to acquire land for recreation use 
in the years immediately ahead and in the decades to come. 
The Proposition has bipartisan support and I am unaware of 
any organized opposition. But lethargy and lack of under- 

standing have defeated worthy propositions in the past. We 
should run scared in this particular race for open space. 

So much for the general importance of and my special 
interest in the constructive use of leisure. I want to talk now 
about what I regard as the special responsibility and oppor- 
tunity of yours in broadcasting, especially television. 

The extent of commercial television’s influence on con- 
temporary American life is obviously tremendous. There is 
TV in nearly every home and viewing time is calculated at 
an average of six hours a day per family. And this is leisure 
time. 

Another vital consideration is TV's huge audience of 
children and young people and its impact on this particular 
audience. 
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What these facts reveal is the enormous importance of 
television as a most significant vehicle for the constructive 
use of leisure time. 

Commercial television has indicated what it can do in many 
areas of entertainment and information. For instance, it has 
brought good theater into the home of millions of Americans 
who never saw it before; and they like it. This recalls that 
some years earlier radio introduced millions to good music. 

Television has literally brought the world into the home. 
The printed word is powerful. But how can it match the 
knowledge conveyed by the sight and sound of Khrushchev at 
the United Nations? 

Granting such advances and contributions, I would like 
to suggest that the industry can further speed the process of 
upgrading television programming. 

The leisure time challenge makes it essential that you do so. 

If upgrading means anything, it means presentation of more 
and more programs of a recognized high standard of excel- 
lence—whether it be in comedy, drama, music, news, or 
public affairs. 

I would like to say in this connection that it is heartening 
that radio and television networks are consulting with the 
planners of Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts to make 
possible the broadcasting aud televising of the opera and 
symphony concerts, to bring them to much larger audiences. 

Upgrading also should include the showing of more pro- 
grams of out-and-out constructive nature—more documentaries 
and more educational programs. 

These may have greater appeal than is sometimes realized. 
I think you will be interested as I was in a recent experience 
of the magazine Sports Illustrated. It ran a two-part series on 
the need for planning conservation of outdoor recreation 
places, directing itself to this specific subject for the first time. 
The stories were pegged to a basic human need: a healthy 
relationship between man and nature. 

The response from readers surprised the editors. There 
was far more recognition and positive reaction from opinion 
and community leaders to the series than to any this enter- 
prising publication had ever done before. And the demand 
for reprints was the greatest in the magazine's history. 

I would like to make a few further suggestions: 

One is that conscious effort be made to include a con- 
structive message in programs of various kinds. It can be 
done without preaching. The power of suggestion can evoke 
a recognition of values. 

The Father who Knows Best could take his family to an 
art museum, or hiking through the woods, or on a visit to the 
zoo of aquarium. 

The next suggestion deals with public service programs. 
The networks are best equipped with talents and facilities to 
produce these as well as other kinds of programs. 

The thought is that educational material of high quality 
be put on film for showing on TV at other than prime times, 
if that is what the present economics of the medium dictates. 
But that one showing would not be the end. The networks 
could make these films available for showing in schools and 
at meetings of P.T.A.’s, religious organizations and clubs. 

Some commercial TV stations around the country are assist- 
ing non-profit educational TV stations in their communities. 
This seems both a laudable and far-seeing practice, as com- 
munity and university-owned stations complement rather than 
compete with commercial TV, and they can serve the industry 
as a no-risk testing ground for new ideas, new programming 
and new techniques in TV. 

The New York area remains as one of the few without a 
community or university station. Considering the leisure time 
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challenge, the networks and independent stations as responsible 
business citizens of the area, might wish to take a new look 
at the subject from the angles I've just mentioned. 

I am sure that you, individually and collectively, are giving 
deep thought to bold new approaches which your swiftly 
advancing technology promises to make possible in broad- 
casting. Consider the exciting plans to televise over closed- 
circuit, Classroom programs via an airplane to schools in parts 
of six Midwestern states. Members of your industry are 
participating in the experiment which is largely supported by 
the Ford Foundation. While one cannot predict what success 
it will have, I think you will agree that the idea deserves a 
salute as an adventure in harnessing technology. 

I am certain there would be concern about our use of 
leisure even if our time in history were serene. Given present 
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circumstances—the tensions of the nuclear and missile exa, 
the very real challenge to our way of life—there obviously is 
reason for the most urgent concern. 

Our nation is rich and powerful. To match our material 
standard of living is the goal of all other people around the 
world. We have evolved an economy which provides our 
people more hours of leisure than is required of them for 
work. However, without some fundamental changes in our 
use of leisure, the effects on the American character could 
be severe. Misuse, waste of leisure, if allowed to persist, might 
easily prove the Achilles heel of our free society. 

The physical, cultural and spiritual benefits of leisure wisely 
used, can give new meaning and purpose to our lives—and 
help us to become a spiritual, as well as material, example to 
the people of all nations. 


Our Sixth Freedom — 
The Pursuit Of Credit 


NEVER HAVE SO MANY OWED SO MUCH TO ONE ANOTHER 


By MR. SHEFFIELD BOARDMAN, Cincinnati zone manager for B. F. Goodrich Tire Company, a division of The 
B. F. Goodrich Company 


Delivered to the Great Lakes Credit Conference, Fort Wayne, Indiana, September 23, 1960 


ROM THE TIME I accepted the invitation to speak 

here, I have been wondering what I could tell you 

credit experts that would be new to you or useful to 
you in the practice of your profession. 

After much thought, I have decided to talk about some of 
the aspects of today’s credit picture that are of particular sig- 
nificance to us salespeople. I think my observations will 
interest you because they indicate how credit management is 
growing in importance to the American business community 
—how it is helping us solve today’s merchandising problems— 
and why it is going to play an increasingly important role in 
maintaining our national prosperity in the years to come. 

Salesmen know, perhaps better than anyone else, the im- 
portance of credit as a sales tool. And those of us who can 
look back over the markets of the past 15 years can see trends 
in the habits of consumers that will almost certainly make 
your jobs as credit managers even more important in the 
future than they are today. 

One economist said recently that we're living in an age 
of debt. As a salesman I object to his use of the word debr, 
for I think it implies too much that is negative and unde- 
sirable. But I certainly will go along with the idea that we 
are living in an age of credit. 

I understand that the amount of consumer credit out- 


- standing in this country, not counting mortgages, is now well 


past the 52 billion dollar mark. Consumer debt increased six 
and a half billion dollars in 1959 and (on a seasonally adjusted 
basis) has continued to climb throughout this year. 

This 52 billion dollars represents a vast number of the 
automobiles, television sets, furniture, etc. that have kept the 
wheels of our business and industry spinning in recent months. 

Now, if we add mortgage credit to this 53 billion dollars, 
we find that the money owed by individuals amounts to about 
247 billion dollars, more than two and a half times the amount 
Owed 1 ‘ars ago, when private debt was 94.2 billion dollars. 

Adu he amount of money owed by people, businesses 


and public agencies today, I understand the total figure is in 
the neighborhood of 846 billion dollars. This is more than 
$4,600 for every man, woman and child in the country. 

It is up nearly 75 per cent since 1950 and more than double 
the amount outstanding at the end of World War II. Last 
year’s increase of $67 billion in the total of all credit out- 
standing was twice as big as the average yearly increase since 
World War IL. 

And the use of credit is so widespread today it has been 
estimated that nearly 70 per cent of the consumer spending 
units in the United States have some sort of debt outscanding. 

I guess it can be said that never have so many owed so 
much to one another. 

Some of my economist friends tell me that the growth of 
credit and the growth of the economy, have a sort of a 
chicken and egg relationship. They say it is often hard to tell 
which comes first. I am not sure I agree. From what I know 
about markets and selling, I’m inclined to believe credit growth 
and growth of the economy have a cause and effect relation- 
ship. The expansion of credit has been a direct cause of the 
business growth and prosperity we have enjoyed in recent 
years. What interests me is how this growth of credit has 
affected people, and how, in turn, this has affected our markets. 

There can be no doubt that the increased use of consumer 
credit through the years has been a very big factor in develop- 
ing our high American standard of living. It was credit that 
created the vast markets that put science and mass production 
to work. And today, more than ever before, credit is enabling 
the vast majority of Americans to enjoy the products of our 
technical skills. 

How many automobiles, refrigerators and hi-fi sets would 
have been sold last year if the consumer had been required to 
pay cash?And how would our vast commercial and industrial 
complex function without business credit? 

But these questions are academic. What is really important 
to us today is the fact that the use of credit is now regarded 
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as a birthright—as a fundamental freedom—even as a way of 
life by the average American citizen. 

Today the American consumer realizes that credit is not 
just a favor that is conferred on him by the lender or the 
vendor. It is something that he has established himself, that 
he owns and preserves by virtue of his own integrity and in- 
telligence—and something that he uses when and with whom 
he pleases. 

Salesmen know that today they cannot take the attitude that 
they are doing a customer a favor by letting him buy on credit. 
Instead, they must assume that the customer is doing them 
a favor when he uses Ais credit to buy from them. They must 
never forget that he can, if he chooses, use his credit to buy 
from a competitor. 

This is the new attitude toward credit that has been sweep- 
ing the country in the past few years. It’s a new social and 
economic concept that I like to call our Sixth Freedom. 

The Bill of Rights of the Constitution guaranteed us four 
freedoms—the freedom of assembly, freedom of expression, 
freedom of worship and freedom of privacy. During World 
War II President Franklin Roosevelt enunciated a Fifth Free- 
dom—freedom from Want and Fear. And now the American 
people are declaring a new freedom—freedom to exercise the 
personal credit which they regard as their natural heritage 
as free and economically independent citizens. 

Speaking of eating, sleeping, and traveling on credit— 
the other day I took inventory of my own wallet. You know 
Art Linkletter has fun on his TV show occasionally by asking 
some lady participant to empty her purse on a table, so all 
can see the miscellaneous collection of items she is carrying. 
The men laugh, but perhaps we are “collectors” too. In this 
card folder I have 4 oil company credit cards which give 
me “credit” with 10 different oil companies. Included are 6 
hotel charge cards including Hilton Carte Blanche, Sheraton 
and Hotel Corporation of America. It would take months to 
sleep in all the member hotels. Next there is an Air Travel 
Card that enables me to go nearly anywhere in the country. 
And if I can’t reach it by air, I have a Hertz card that entitles 
me to a new Detroit beauty that will take me along the high- 
ways and by ways to more remote spots. If I need to phone 
ahead for reservations, my wallet includes a Bell System Card 
with a dime attached to it so I can get the operator. I get the 
dime back. There are 7 club and restaurant cards for use in 
this country and the Bahamas that will let me enjoy all the 
food and leisure possible. All of these things are marvelous 
until the bills start coming in. They are proof positive, however, 
of how far credit is being used to sell goods and services. | 
understand that Carte Blanche, Diners, and Amex are having 
some problems making money, and that credit losses and pro- 
motional and operating costs are much higher than expected. 

If this is not enough to convince you that Americans are 
pursuing their Sixth Freedom, talk to a few salesmen about 
today’s customers or—better yet—talk to some average young 
Americans about their budgets. 

One of our young secretaries who got married recently was 
telling about her husband. She said, “George is just wonderful 
to me. He gives me anything his credit can buy.” 

A tite dealer summed the situation up for me just 
recently. I asked him how business was and he said, “It's 
wonderful since I started selling tires on credit.” Then he said, 
“People will buy anything if you give them budget terms. I 
think the only reason a lot of people don’t own elephants is 
they've never been offered an elephant for a dollar down and 
easy monthly payments.” 

Some of you will recall that back during the depression 
people laughed themselves into hysterics at a comedian who 
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said he intended to be financially independent if he had to 
borrow every cent. That joke wouldn’t be funny today. There 
are too many people who are doing just that. 

There are a lot of humorous aspects to this new credit 
philosophy. But let’s not forget that it's real. It is here now, 
it is widespread, and it is going to be with us for many years 
to come. It is not a laughing matter for it has a profound 
influence on our jobs, our businesses and our national economy. 

I am not going to consider the social and economic im- 
plications of our new freedom. I am looking at it only as one 
of the fast-growing trends that we businessmen must contend 
with. 

It is one of the most significant changes taking place in our 
economy today. It has played a big part in creating the pros- 
perity we have enjoyed in recent years, and I think it is 
compelling us to make some rather drastic changes in our 
business operations. Just look how it is affecting credit prac- 
tices in all echelons of the distribution system. 

In the tire business, for example, the manufacturer has had 
to extend more credit to wholesalers so the wholesalers can 
extend more credit to the retailers so the retailers can meet 
the consumers’ demands for installment credit. The same 
thing has happened in many other industries. 

To us sales managers and credit managers, charged with 
the responsibility of obtaining the best possible return on 
capital employed, this has created some problems. 

But if you think we're having credit management problems 
now, take a look at the future. Indications are that the credit 
binge of today is just the beginning. 

When you scan the business outlook for the future, one 
fact stands out above ai: others—the years 1965 to 1970 will 
be dominated by the World War II and Post World War Ii 
babies who will be getting married and forming households. 
These youngsters, who have never known a serious depression 
and who have grown accustomed to a constantly expanding 
economy, can be expected to exploit their Sixth Freedom to the 
utmost. When you remember that newly married couples 
always account for the biggest share of installment buying— 
and when you consider that from 1960 to 1970 the number 
of people between 20 and 24 years of age will increase by 53 
per cent—you get some idea of the job that is ahead for you 
credit men. 

This is the reason I said the credit man’s job will be even 
more important in the future than it is today. 

This new attitude toward credit, this Sixth Freedom, pre- 
sents one of the greatest challenges to American business 
today. It offers enormous potential for both good and evil. 
Which of these dominates will depend on the decisions and 
judgment of you credit managers. Upon your shoulders 
will fall the responsibility of keeping this Sixth Freedom 
truly a freedom—and not a curse. 

In the days to come your function will become increasingly 
important to both your companies and to the national economy. 

You will be called on to give increasing assistance to sales- 
men in opening the vast new markets of the future. At the 
same time you must feel a greater obligation than ever before 
to protect individuals from their own misconceptions, to 
carefully appraise and select and restrict your credit grants. 
How well you perform this dual function may determine the 
level of prosperity we enjoy in the future. 

You credit men are, in a sense, the guardians and the ad- 
ministrators of our new American Sixth Freedom. How well 
you utilize and control this new trend will undoubtedly affect 
the life of every American. 

It may even mean victory in the cold war and preservation 
of our way of life. 
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Free World Amateurs Fighting 
Against Communist Professionals 


IMPORTANCE OF ESTABLISHING A FREEDOM ACADEMY 
By THOMAS J. DODD, Senator from Connecticut 


Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., August 26, 1960 


R. PRESIDENT, I wish to call the attention of my 

colleagues to a pending measure on which the 

Senate can act and should act, without acrimonious 

debate or partisan division before this 86th Congress adjourns. 

I refer to the Freedom Commission Bill, S-1689, more com- 
monly called the Freedom Academy Bill. 

I would like to observe at the outset that this is a bill of 
extraordinary importance to the United States and the Free 
World. In fact, the Judiciary Committee, in reporting the bill 
favorably, has described it as “one of the most important ever 
introduced in the Congress.” I fully agree with this estimate. 
If anything, I consider it an understatement. I believe that the 
preservation of our freedom, the preservation of the Free 
World as we know it, may ultimately depend on the enact- 
ment of this measure. 

This is not a Democratic bill or a Republican bill. On the 
contrary it is a measure which, as Life magazine observed, 
persons of all shades of opinion, save one, should be able to 
unite behind. The bill was originally submitted by Senators 
Douglas and Mundt. With some minor amendments, it re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

The Subcommittee on Internal Security held hearings on the 
bill in April and June of last year. A distinguished panel of 
expert witnesses, representing many shades of political opinion, 
testified overwhelmingly in favor of this measure. It has been 
strongly endorsed by the AFL-CIO, which has possibly had 
more experience combatting the Communist conspiracy on 
the international scene than any other private organization, 
and by the Reserve Officers’ Association, which is one of the 
very few private groups that has made a detailed study of 
political warfare. 

I believe it is a fine and wonderful thing that a bill of 
such importance to the cause of freedom should command, at 
the outset, such broad and distinguished bipartisan support. 


Mr. President, the measure before the Senate is quite 
unique. It is a truly pioneering bill which seeks to fill a 
major gap in our national defenses. I believe, without exag- 
geration, that it may make the difference between victory and 
defeat in the cold war. Because this bill is so different, because 
it proposes to create an entirely new instrumentality for win- 
ning the cold war, I believe the Senate should be informed in 
some detail of the purposes and reasons for this measure. 

What is the gap in our cold war defenses this bill seeks 
to fill? Why is it necessary to create a new agency? How will 
the new agency fit into the federal structure? These are the 
questions I shall attempt to answer. 

We have been losing the cold war partly because we have 
failed to understand its total character, partly because we have 
been amateurs fighting against professionals. The Soviets have 
been winning the cold war because they have from the be- 
ginning accepted it as a total war, to be waged with all their 
resources and on every plane and, second, because they have 
through their specialized training institutions developed scores 


of thousands of practitioners in the art of total political war- 
fare. 

Sd long as we are amateurs pitted against professionals, 
Mr. President, we shall continue to lose the cold war. The task 
of the Freedom Academy will be to fill this gap in our de- 
fenses. Its function will be, first to develop systematic knowl- 
edge about all aspects of the Communist conspiracy; second, to 
develop a science of counteraction against Communist sub- 
version that will see us through the perilous period ahead and 
ultimately pave the way for the victory of freedom; and third, 
to train Americans and nationals of other free countries in the 
science of total warfare, as it must be waged by free men. 

To illustrate the problem, I would like to review recent 
events in four countries, each of which occupies a position of 
importance to the security of the Free World. One country 
is in the Middle East, one is in the Far East, one is 
in Africa and one is in Latin America. Each has been 
a major target for Soviet political-economic warfare. Each has 
already been captured or seriously weakened. What has hap- 
pened there points up the urgent need for the present bill. 
In these countries the Soviets have demonstrated a highly suc- 
cessful form of attack against which we have grossly inade- 
quate counter capabilities. 


IRAQ 


The first country is Iraq. Three years ago Iraq was consid- 
ered a middle Eastern bastion of stability and anti-Communist 
strength. The Iraqi Government was strongly pro-Western, 
it was the only Arab government to join the Baghdad Pact, 
and, because of its apparent solidity, its capital had been 
chosen as the seat of the Baghdad Pact organization. The Iraqi 
Army was well trained and well equipped. Nuri as Said’s 
government was engaged in a program of social and economic 
reform which was enlightened by Middle Eastern standards. 
The country was receiving large amounts of economic and 
military assistance from the West. The Iraqi Communist 
Party, sternly repressed by Nuri, had been reduced to a few 
hundred hard core members and driven underground. 

Then, in a few hours, this citadel of Free World strength 
was overwhelmed. In a sudden coup, the King was assassinated 
and Nuri was dragged through the streets. In its precision and 
utter ruthlessness, this coup was completely alien to the Arab 
tradition; the staffwork could only have been done by care- 
fully trained professionals. A virulently anti-American, pro- 
Communist military dictatorship was established. With ap- 
palling speed, the remaining Communists emerged from 
underground. They organized and led the street mobs which 
intimidated or tore to pieces all who opposed them. They 
took over the educational system, including the all-important 
indoctrination of the Army. They captured the press and 
radio. They whipped the people into an anti-Western frenzy 
with expert agitation and propaganda. With great skill they 
manipulated their opponents from positions of power. 

Why did this country of Islam, with every reason to be 
anti-Communist, prove so susceptible to Communist sub- 
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version? During the many years Iraq was in the Western 
Camp, why was the West so unsuccessful in getting across its 
own message and getting across the truth about communism? 
Why did Kassem and so many of the younger officers dis- 
play an almost pathological hatred and suspicion of the West? 
Who forgot to educate the Iraqi Army about communism? 
Who forgot to educate the students about communism? Why 
were sO many non-Communists so indifferent to the Com- 
munist take-over? Why were they unable to organize effective 
opposition? Why did the principal opposition have to come 
from the Nasserites? Why was there an ideological vacuum? 


JAPAN 


Mr. President, the second country I propose to discuss is 
Japan. The full extent to which this cornerstone of our Far 
Eastern defenses has been weakened by Soviet political war- 
fare and subversion is still imperfectly understood. I will only 
take the Senate’s time for one critical example which I hope 
will help to illustrate the over-all problem we face and the 
need for the present legislation. 

Let us take the case of the Japanese Teachers’ Union, whose 
500,000 members staff Japan's public schools. For some years 
now the Teachers’ Union has been a captive of the Japanese 
Communist Party. While the overwhelming majority of its 
members are non-Communists, the Union's machinery is com- 
pletely in the hands of the Communist Party. The Party has, 
in fact, assigned some 1500 Party members to work as full 
time union functionaries and organizers. 


The Japanese Teachers’ Union makes no bones about the 
fact that its principal purpose is political rather than profes- 
sional. In its pamphlet called “The Teacher's Code of Ethics,” 
the JTU states that “the realization of Socialism is the historic 
task imposed on the teacher. It is the duty of the teacher to 
foster young people who would help realize such a society.” 
Since the Teachers’ Union is Communist-controlled, it should 
be understood that the word “socialism,” as used in this di- 
rective, means “communism.” 


A substantial number of Japanese teachers are carrying out 
these instructions. Young children are being taught that the 
U.S.S.R. is their real homeland. One common tactic is for the 
teacher to draw a map of Japan on the blackboard with a 
red flag in the middle and tell their pupils, “this is the Peoples 
Republic of Japan.” Constant reference is made to the United 
States as an aggressive, imperialistic power, while constant 
praise is heaped on Russia and Red China, who are identified 
as Japan's real friends. The effect on young minds of this 
corrosive propaganda, repeated grade after grade, year after 
year, through their entire secondary education, can well be 
imagined. 

The Teacher's Union has conducted violent demonstrations 
against proposals to hoist the Japanese flag and to sing the 
national anthem at school programs. The Union throws itself 
into all sorts of political activities and demonstrations which 
have nothing to do with educational affairs and constantly 
agitates the teachers to bring the message of socialist salva- 
tion into the classroom. 

Westerners wonder why so many Japanese students join 
the radical Zengakuren which led the recent rioting. Cor- 
respondents who interviewed these students were surprised by 
their warped picture of the U. S. and their fantastic ideas 
about democracy. If our pundits had paid more attention to 
the almost unbelievable situation that exists in so many 
Japanese secondary schools, they might have anticipated the 
results. 

To me the most alarming aspect of the Communist take- 
over of the Teachers’ Union is not the systematic brainwash- 
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ing in the classroom and the resulting ideological prostitution 
of a generation of Japanese youth. To me the most dis- 
heartening thing is the way the great mass of the Japanese 
people have sat on their hands and permitted this to happen. 

The Teachers’ Union represents the best educated, major 
organized group in Japan. Yet, when the Communists were 
taking over, only a handful of educators were willing to fight 
back. And these very few who were willing to stand up, did so 
as scattered individuals, without organization. Not very sur- 
prisingly, they were quickly crushed by the Communist 
apparatus. 

Why, in heaven’s name, have Japanese parents remained 
passive when their sons and daughters come home from school 
and inform them that Soviet Russia is their real homeland? 
Why is it that no democratic force has developed in Japanese 
universities to compete with the Zengakuren? Why has no 
third force developed among the students even in the Chris- 
tian universities of Japan? Why is all the dedication and or- 
ganizational know-how on the side of the Communists? What 
is wrong with the forces of freedom? Where are they? 

I believe the Communist victory in the Teachers’ Union 
in terms of its long range implications may well be the 
greatest single defeat the U. S. has suffered in the Far East 
other than the Communist victory in China. 

For nearly a decade we occupied Japan and directed its re- 
organization along democratic lines. We spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars and devoted the energies of many of our 
best minds, yet we may have failed because in our political 
innocence we thought that the only enemy was Japanese 
militarism, which was crushed and discredited, and we neg- 
lected to prepare the Japanese to defend themselves against the 
real enemy. 

History may show that a few thousand superbly trained 
professional Communist conspirators had a far greater in- 
fluence on the future of Japan than all the treasure and talent 
we poured in. 

I would have liked, if there were time, to go into the 
critical situation in the Japanese Socialist Party, Japan's 
principal opposition party, whose dominant left wing has 
been successfully infilrrated by the Communists, and the 
situation in the 314 million member General Council of 
Trade Unions of Japan which also has been successfully 
penetrated and captured by the Communist Party. But since I 
must limit my speech at some point, let me only say that the 
story in each of these situations is the same—well trained 
Communist cadres versus untrained amateurs. 





CUBA 


Mr. President, the third country I should like to examine 
is Cuba. A little more than a year and a half ago a brutal 
dictatorship was overthrown in what appeared to be a popular 
revolution. I am told that Fidel Castro had the enthusiastic 
support of 90% of the Cuban people when his victorious 
column entered Havana. Seldom in recorded history has a 
man been in a position to do so much for his people. Castro 
was welcomed in this country as a conquering hero and we 
stood ready to extend every assistance to his regime. 

Today the lights are going out in Cuba. The Communists 
have captured the government machinery. The non-Commun- 
ists and anti-Communists, who represented the great majority 
of Castro's supporters, have been decisively defeated. Today, 
Communists are streaming into Havana from all over the 
world to consolidate their victory. We have now a Soviet 
satellite within ninety miles of our own border. The Monroe 
Doctrine has been successfully floured. Our vaunted military 
preparations have proven useless. 
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How were the Communists able to capture a popular 
revolution so quickly and so completely? Why were the 
Cuban people so naive about Communist operational methods? 
Why were the anti-Communists so disorganized and so inept 
when the showdown came? Why were they outthought, out- 
planned, outorganized and outmaneuvered by the Communists 
from the very beginning? Why was the large middle class in 
Havana, which was solidly behind Castro, unable to cope with 
the Communist cadres? Where were their leaders? Why were 
they not better trained? To what extent was our own negli- 
gence responsible for this catastrophe? 

And once again I ask the question, why must the dedication 
and know-how so often predominate on the Communist side? 
Why does it always seem to be well trained professionals 
versus disorganized amateurs? 

Mr. President, Cuba today is being converted into a major 
staging area for the subversion and capture of Latin America. 
While Castro may be increasingly unpopular with many of 
the present governments of Latin America, he seems to be 
increasingly popular with the intellectuals, students, labor, 
and the peasants, and these groups may provide the leaders 
who lead the next revolutions and form the next governments. 

So powerful has the Castro image become that certain 
governments appear afraid of taking any action against Cuba 
for fear of bringing down the wrath of powerful groups of 
their own countrymen. Many Latin American politicians 
who privately denounce Castro’s actions, feel it mecessary to 
support him publicly. Our government was dismayed by re- 
cent remarks of leading political figures in Mexico, who 
stated that Mexico would side with Cuba in its dispute with 
the United States. And in the current meeting of the Organi- 
zation of American States, we have been unable to obtain 
backing for action against Castro one tenth as vigorous as the 
action that has been taken against Trujillo. 

There is not time for me to analyze the major Soviet, and, 
to an increasing extent, the Red Chinese penetration of Latin 
America. The Senate has been kept well informed by such 
experts as the junior Senator from Florida. I do, however, want 
to mention one aspect of this penetration which I find especial- 
ly discouraging. 

This is the deep and highly effective penetration of the 
universities and student organizations. Many, possibly a ma- 
jority, of the larger student organizations in Latin America 
have been captured. One of the techniques is to use “pro- 
fessional students,” sometimes in their thirties, who have 
already obtained their degree from one university and enter 
another university, often under an assumed name, to work 
full time as student organizers. This is the same technique 
which worked so effectively in China prior to 1948. To me the 
disheartening thing in Latin America, as in Japan, has been 
the near absence of organized opposition in so many universi- 
ties to the Communist take-over of the student organization. 

U.S. News and World Report for August 1, 1960, prints 
part of a letter from a Costa Rican student who had just 
completed a year of study in the United States. He writes: 

“Castro propaganda has increased enormously since I 
was home a year ago. All kinds of committees are set up 
that present Fidel as a Messiah. Communists now are 
louder than ever, especially in the University, who keep 
shouting “Yankee imperialism.’ Indifference of the peo- 
ple to what is happening alarms me.” 


Why are so many non-Communist educators and students 
in Latin America passive and indifferent to this fearful chal- 
lenge? Is the concept of Freedom so blurred it is no longer 
worth fighting for? Why are the students of Latin America 
so naive about the methods of Communism? Why do the 
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Communists find them so easy to manipulate? A substantial 
part of the youth in Latin America, as in Japan, are being 
led into the enemy camp while we stand by helpless. Where 
are the forces of Freedom? Where are the articulate believers 
in Freedom and democracy? Why aren't some professional 
students on our side? 

GUINEA 

Mr. President, the fourth country I propose to discuss is the 
newly independent state of Guinea, which was formerly part 
of French West Africa, but chose independence in the 1958 
election. The President of Guinea, Mr. Sekow Toure, was 
for many years a loyal member of the French Communist 
Party. He held positions of importance within the Communist 
controlled General Confederation of Labor. He was carefully 
trained in Party schools in France, Prague and Warsaw. In 
1956, he said he broke with the Communist Party. He claims 
that, while he remains a Marxist, he is not a Communist. A 
serious question remains. Was this break made from convic- 
tion—or under Party orders? 

During its two years of independence, the government and 
social structure of Guinea have been ruthlessly organized along 
Communist police state lines. There is only one political 
party, which follows the Red pattern from cell to politburo. 
The agricultural population is being forced into communes 
which bear a marked similarity to the Red Chinese variety. 
In fact, Chinese instructors are directing the work. The police 
are being trained by imported members of the Czechoslovakian 
secret police, and the populace is being spied on with Czech- 
made wire recorders. In recent months hundreds have been 
arrested as enemies of the state, and many have been brutally 
and fatally tortured. The only news distributed comes from 
Russian, East German and Red Chinese news agencies. Guinea 
is the first non-Communist nation to recognize the East Ger- 
man government. Guinea’s economy has been mortgaged to 
the Soviet Bloc for years to come in a series of one-side trade 
agreements. Guinea's Army is equipped almost exclusively 
with Czech arms and is being trained by Czech instructors. 
Hundred’s of Guinea’s youth have been sent behind the Iron 
Curtain for political training, while large numbers of Iron 
Curtain technicians swarm all over the country. 

On June 6 of this year Time magazine observed, and I 
quote: 
“Last week there were alarming signs that . . . Guinea 
was rapidly becoming a police state under the cold 
direction of imported Communist instructors.” 


And Time further observed, “If Toure is indeed no Com- 
munist, he seemed fast becoming the captive of those who 
were.” 

I believe it is correct to state that Guinea has become the 
first African Cuba. Already the Reds are transforming Guinea 
into a major staging area for the subversion of the rest of 
Black Africa, just as they have turned Cuba into an ad- 
vance post for the subversion of Latin America. 

Sekou Toure was recruited into the French Communist 
Party during his Paris student days shortly after World War II. 
For many years the French Communist Party made a special 
effort to befriend, indoctrinate and recruit African students 
studying in France, because the Communists, with their 
vaunted long view of history, were aware that these students 
were the future leaders of Africa. 

Mr. President. Why must it always be the Communists 
who have this foresight? Where were the forces of Freedom? 

It is being said that France invited Soviet penetration by 
pulling out in a huff and taking everything with them when 
Guinea voted for complete independence. I suspect the battle 
was really lost fifteen years ago when a lonely African student, 
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ignored by other Frenchmen, was systematically cultivated 
by the alert Communist Party. He found a home in the Party. 
And today the Soviets have acquired a major base in Africa. 


THE LESSONS TO BE LEARNED 


In Iraq, Japan, Cuba and Guinea the Communists have 
demonstrated an impressive political warfare capability. In 
four widely separated parts of the globe, confronted with 
completely different political and social conditions, and oper- 
ating in environments which by all rights should have been 
hostile, they have scored major triumphs. In the first country 
they successfully penetrated and manipulated a Middle Eastern 
Nationalist movement, in the very heart of Islam. In the 
second country, they have successfully penetrated and manipu- 
lated the secondary schools, the universities, the student groups, 
the labor unions, and one of the two principal political parties 
of an advanced industrial nation. In Cuba, they have captured 
a popular revolution in a Catholic country which has tradi- 
tional ties of friendship with the United States and lies on 
our very doorstep. In Guinea, they have moved in on a primi- 
tive society and have taken over at the very moment that 
its people were supposed to gain their freedom. 

Mr. President, why do we still try to console ourselves with 
the thought that if we just spend enough money on guns 
and missiles and foreign aid, we can make the Free World 
secure against communism? 

Our recent disasters in Iraq, Japan, Cuba and Guinea should 
help us to realize that we can outgun communism and out- 
spend communism—and still lose the cold war. 

We are up against an enemy who has mastered all forms 
of social conflict—political, ideological, psychological, eco- 
nomic, and organizational, as well as military and para- 
military. With the political warfare weapon he has moved 
over and around our military defenses to secure beachheads 
deep in our rear areas. He has a coordinated long-range 
strategy for victory in which he will use all methods and all 
means against us. 

With every day’s news, it becomes clearer that the old 
methods of defense are not enough. Either this country mas- 
ters the new dimensions of warfare the Soviet are employing 
against us and goes over to the offensive, using all of our 
strength and wisdom, or we face the certain prospect of in- 
creasing isolation in a world which is swinging ever more 
towards the Soviet sphere. 

There must be a new start, a new approach in our planning 
and thinking. 

I believe the most important question before the country 
is this: How do we prepare ourselves in the shortest possible 
time—because I am afraid there is only a very short time 
left to us—to meet and defeat the Soviets in this many-sided 
conflict? How can we develop a coordinated counterstrategy 
for victory? What is the quickest and best way to train our 
people in this new art or science? 

I emphasize the quickest as well as the best, because we 
are many years into the cold war. Regardless of how fast we 
now move to repair our situation, important battles to come 
may already have been lost for lack of preparation. But if we 
move without delay, we can, I am certain, still prevent a 
decisive shift towards the Soviets, still recover the initiative, 
still make our way to victory. 

As a starting point, | suggest that we examine what the 
Communists have done. How were they able to achieve 
their very great capabilities in political warfare? In suggesting 
this as a starting point, I do not mean that we should copy 
Soviet procedures. We can, however, learn a great deal from 
the Soviet experience, even though we ourselves must develop 
quite different methods—methods which meet our special 
needs and are in accord with our own ethic. 
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The key to Soviet successes is their massive development 
and training program in political warfare. 

This development and training program, whose modern 
origins extend back some sixty years, has given them a 
huge fund of political warfare knowledge, an effective opera- 
tional science and large numbers of highly trained, dedicated 
professionals who have mastered all phases of the total war. 

There is no time for a detailed resume of the Soviet pro- 
gram. I will therefore cover only its basic outline. Bur I 
believe this will assist the Senate in visualizing the dimensions 
of our own problem. 

The father of modern political warfare and the architect 
of the Communist Party was V. IL. Lenin. 

In 1895 Lenin, then an obscure lawyer in St. Petersburg 
and deep in the Russian underground, was arrested by the 
Czar’s secret police. After serving fourteen months in a Sc. 
Petersburg prison, he was exiled for four years to a remote 
village in Western Siberia. He received a stipend covering his 
board, clothing and lodging, leaving him free to do pretty 
much as he pleased. He used his time to analyze what had 
gone wrong with the Russian underground, which was making 
little headway against a very alert police force. 

For four years he pondered the problems of revolution. He 
concluded, in substance, that he and his associates were ama- 
teurs using “primitive methods” of conflict. What the revo- 
lution needed was not eager amateurs, but highly trained pro- 
fessional revolutionaries, who, in Lenin’s words, would give 
to the revolution “not their spare evenings but the whole of 
their lives.” Lenin recognized that political warfare is a com- 
plex art or science and that it must be intensively and syste- 
matically developed. 

After completing his sentence, Lenin made his way to 
Germany and then to Switzerland. There, he and other emigres 
established a revolutionary newspaper called Iskra, the Spark. 
In a series of articles, beginning in 1900, he spelled out the 
strategy and tactics which would later be adopted by Com- 
munists throughout the world. Again and again he hammered 
at these central themes—political warfare is a difficult science 
—we must master all forms of conflict—the revolution must 
be led by trained, professional revolutionaries. 

In 1902, he elaborated on these articles and published them 
in a book called, very appropriately, “What Is To Be Done?” 
The last half of this book outlines a deadly political science 
for waging all-out political warfare against the established 
order. On almost every page he re-emphasizes the need for 
trained professional revolutionaries. “What Is To Be Done” 
became the bible of Lenin’s Bolshevik faction. It is probably 
the most important book of this century, in terms of the 
forces it set in motion. Yet I wonder if a handful of people in 
this Chamber have read it. 

Unfortunately for us, Lenin was a brilliant organizer and 
teacher as well as theorist. It is a little known fact, but prior 
to 1917 he established three political warfare schools in West- 
ern Europe: one on the Isle of Capri outside Naples, one 
at Bologna, Italy, and one in a Paris suburb. Lenin and other 
revolutionary figures taught in these schools, and the gradu- 
ates became the world’s first professionally trained revolu- 
tionaries. 

The Senate will recall that in 1917 the Czar was overthrown 
and a democratic regime was set up under Kerensky. The 
Bolshevik leaders played a minor role in the first revolution. 
Lenin was in Western Europe. Trotsky was in New York, and 
Stalin was in exile in Siberia. 

Lenin then returned to Russia in the famous sealed train 
and immediately set to work undermining the new govern- 
ment. Those who have studied the Russian Revolution of 
March and the Communist counterrevolution of November, 
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1917, have marveled at the efficient, ruthless manner in which 
Lenin and his small, but well trained group of Bolsheviks, 
were able to penetrate and control key army regiments, labor 
unions and intellectual groups, to isolate the government from 
the people by expert agitation and propaganda, and to manipu- 
late their opponents from positions of power. 

The graduates of Lenin’s three political warfare schools 
played a key role in these operations. It took them just seven 
months to lay the groundwork for the November seizure of 
power. 

When the Communist counterevolution failed to ignite 
revolutions in other countries, the Bolsheviks realized they 
were in a long range struggle with the Western powers. But 
they were supremely confident of the superiority of their new 
operational science. They were convinced they could wage a 
war of attrition against the West in which we would, over 
the years, be isolated from Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
and our will and ability to resist gradually eroded. 

This total, global political warfare had to be codified and 
systematized, as Clausewitz had systematized military warfare. 
Thanks to Lenin's writings, the early training schools and 
their extensive experience in Russia, the Bolsheviks were well 
on their way to achieving this scientific know-how. 

However, world revolution required more sophisticated 
operational thinking. The techniques which had prevailed in 
Russia would need modification and specialization for the 
quite different conditions in other countries. Those at the 
control centers in Russia—the conflict managers of world 
Communism—would need the most detailed information 
about their victims. In each country they would have to know 
the degree of political maturity and class consciousness, the 
areas of friction, the symbols invoking the greatest response, 
the decision-making machinery, the vacillators and oppor- 
tunists who might be won over, the identity of those who 
could never be won over. Above all, they would need native 
Communists, trained to execute the complex strategy of 
subversion, and motivated to win. 

All this required a vast development and training program, 
without precedent in world history. 


THE COMMUNIST TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT 

Shortly after their take-over, the Bolsheviks established a 
system of top level political warfare development and training 
centers. These were in full operation by the mid-twenties. 
There was the famed Lenin Institute of Political Warfare where 
students from all parts of the world were given three years 
of the most intensive training in every aspect of political war- 
fare: There was the Academy of Red Professors, which had 
the function of teaching the teachers, with courses four to 
seven years in length. There was the Sun Yat-Sen University, 
sometimes called the Far Eastern University, which trained 
most of the present top leaders of the Chinese Communist 
Party and gave them the political and military know-how to 
conquer China. These were the best known institutions. But 
there were many more training centers, large and small, to 
take care of every nook and cranny in the spectrum of conflict. 

It was estimated at the hearings that these top schools have 
graduated more than 100,000 Communists from all parts of 
the world. These ace professionals are the first group in history 
whose training has prepared them to coordinate the full range 
of political weapons and cold war weapons systems—the 
political, the economic, the social, the psychological—with 
basic military strategy. This synthesis has brought into being 
a sophisticated, unified, operational science that adds new 
dimensions to the global power struggle. 

At these top universities for political warfare and at the 
auxiliary centers, Russian political scientists and other special- 
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ists undertook a tremendous research program in tactics and 
strategy of political warfare. They studied the experiences of 
conquerors and power-seekers throughout history to de- 
termine what techniques will or will not work under various 
circumstances. 

This vast body of knowledge was augmented by affiliated 
research projects. 

They studied the adaption of Pavlovian studies of induced 
behavior to the service of political warfare. 

They developed advanced techniques for penetrating and 
manipulating nationalist parties in the colonial areas. Special 
attention was given to the revolutionary forces at work in 
Latin America, Asia and Africa. The West has set these 
forces in motion, but the Soviets expect to harness and manipu- 
late them for their own purposes. 

Communist leaders were brought in from all parts of the 
world to give the students the advantage of their practical 
experience; and intensive area studies were undertaken of the 
conditions in their assigned countries. 

One former American Communist, Joseph Kornfeder, who 
attended the Lenin Institute from 1928 to 1931, testified at 
the subcommittees hearings that by that time the Soviets had 
already accumulated a central library serving these centers, 
comparable in size to the Library of Congress. 

In the Soviet Union, historians, sociologists, anthropologists, 
linguists, psychologists and economists have been enlisted in 
the service of political warfare. Their newly formed Academy 
of Social Sciences has impressed the social sciences into the 
service of political warfare. Their Institute of World Eco- 
nomics has the function of analyzing economic situations in 
other countries to determine how economic difficulties may be 
exploited for the benefit of the Communist movement. Their 
Institute of International Relations has a similar function. 
Their Institute of Marxism-Leninism, not to be confused 
with the Lenin Institute, develops the ideological part of the 
program. Even their Academy of Sciences is engaged in 
political warfare to an important degree. 

The extent to which these associated centers support Soviet 
political warfare is indicated in the following paragraph from 
the speech of General C. P. Cabell, Deputy Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, to the National Guard Associ- 
ation on November 8, 1959,—I quote: 


“The Soviet Union is clearly preparing for action in 
Africa. Since 1950, considerable study and research has 
been underway in various academies and institutes of the 
Soviet Union and Bloc countries. An increasing number 
of publicized studies on Africa, some of real scientific 
value, have been forthcoming from Soviet Government 
study programs. Introduction of a wide range of uni- 
versity courses and the stepped-up preparation of instruc- 
tors in African subjects have been underway at Moscow, 
Leningrad, and Prague universities. Language training in 
such languages as Youraba, Congo and Luba, has be- 
come a fixed part of the curriculum. The aim is clearly 
to create a nucleus of Soviet experts on Africa and to 
equip Communist engineers and scientists with the 
necessary knowledge for work in Africa. Standard among 
such training is included the techniques and methods of 
propaganda and subversion.” 


Below the top political warfare centers in Moscow, the 
Soviets have set up a system of intermediate level training 
centers on both sides of the Iron Curtain. A school at Tash- 
kent, Russia, trains Communists from the Islamic areas. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, has become a principal center for train- 
ing foreign Communists. One Prague school, which has the 
innocuous name of the Institute for the Study of Latin 
American Relations, specializes in training Communists from 
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Latin America. As far back as 1954, Daniel James, a leading 
authority on Communism in Latin America, described this 
school as follows, and I quote: 


“The Institute has an enrollment of 750 students . . . 
The great majority of them are Latin Americans, the rest 
Europeans. The purpose in having Communists from 
Latin America and Europe study together is to train 
them as teams. Upon graduation, the Latin Americans 
return to their native countries and are later joined by 
European graduates, who may be former classmates. The 
latter are usually assigned to Iron Curtain diplomatic 
or trade missions in Latin America—hence the stress 
being laid by Communists everywhere in Latin America 
upon establishing diplomatic and trade relations with 
the Soviet sphere. (It is quite possible that the Iron Cur- 
tain envoys in Mexico who visited Guatemala were 
trained at Prague. ) 

“Subjects taught at the Institute for the Study of Latin 
American Relations include the history, culture, politics, 
law and languages of the Latin American countries, all 
rendered from a Marxist viewpoint. Special attention is 
devoted to the theory and tactics of revolution, espionage 
and sabotage. 

“The Institute's primary aim, however, is not to turn 
out spies and saboteurs but experts at infiltrating non- 
Communist organizations and institutions and at leading 
or influencing mass movements, in accordance with the 
general strategy of exploiting and channelizing the domi- 
nant trend in Latin America: nationalism. The trainees 
are hand-picked from Latin America’s Communist parties 
and their labor, intellectual, peace and youth fronts. 
These facts underscore the significance of the increasing 
flow of Latin Americans to Communist centers in Europe; 
there is scarcely any doubt that a great many of them 
find their way to Prague.” 


Another Prague school trains Africans. Antony Head, the 
former British Defense chief, who has made a detailed study 
of Soviet penetration of Africa, estimates this school has 
facilities for 3,000 students. Incidentally, a recent issue of 
Newsweek magazine noted that 100 Congolese students under- 
going training at Prague and Warsaw are being graduated 
ahead of schedule so they can return to the Congo and fill 
the administrative vacuum. 

I wonder how the Belgian government could have been 
so naive about the nature of the global struggle as to permit 
these students to journey to Prague for an advanced education 
in subversion, while denying to all but a handful of other 
Congolese students university training in Belgium or else- 
where in the Free World. 

Antony Head, in a speech to Parliament on February 19, 
1959, chided the British Government for permitting a number 
of Africans to travel freely to Prague. He speculated that it 
might only be a matter of time until some of the key govern 
ment positions in the former colonies were held by Prague 
alumni. 

Thus do the democracies cooperate in their own destruction. 

Mr. President, I have been speaking of schools operating 
in the Soviet Union and its satellites. It is interesting, and I 
believe most significant, that Red China is now getting into 
the act on a big scale. In 1956, the Soviet Union stepped up 
its training of Latin Americans. In the same year, the Chinese 
Communists established a parallel system of political warfare 
training centers for Latin Americans. I believe these stepped 
up training activities are a better indication of future Soviet 
intentions and activities than almost any other indicia. 

On November 5, 1959, General Cabell gave this important 
testimony before the Internal Security Subcommittee: 
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“The training of Latin American Communist Party 
leaders at the higher party school of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union has been going on continuously 
since 1953, with an increasé noted since 1956. 

“The usual curriculum is based on a 2- or 3-year course 
of training, and the students are active party leaders and 
functionaries who have been selected by their parties 
and approved by the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 

“It is probable that most of the Latin American Com- 
munist Parties now have a number of leaders who have 
received this special training. Beginning in 1956, the 
Communist Party of China also undertook to give train- 
ing to Latin American Communist Party leaders. 

“They emphasize, among other subjects, the special 
contributions of the Chinese party in the field of clan- 
destine work, agrarian reform and peasant affairs, guer- 
rilla warfare, and the manipulation of the bourgeoisie 
and other elements in the ‘anti-imperialist struggle.’ 

“Since 1956, there is evidence that the organization of 
such training has been improved, and that the Chinese 
Communist Party is now giving regular courses specifical- 
ly for Latin American Communist students, thereby 
paralleling the Soviet effort.” 

* * * 


“Chinese Communist revolutionary instruction is well 
received by Latin American Communist students who find 
it practical and well suited to the conditions in which 
they operate in Latin America. They especially appreciate 
the fact that the Chinese Communists pay even their 
travel expenses. 

“In February and March of 1959, Latin American 
Communist representatives received specific advice and 
guidance from Mao Tze-tung and other leading Chinese 
Communists concerning international Communist policy 
and effective methods of carrying on clandestine activites.” 

The intermediate level schools have been extended into 
the Western hemisphere. For example, in the fall of 1958 
the Communists were operating a secret training school in a 
walled estate in a suburb of Buenos Aires. Only a few people 
were supposed to be living in the estate, but local townspeople 
noted that enough food was being taken in to feed an 
infantry platoon. Mysterious strangers were coming and going 
at all hours of the day and night. The local police, suspecting 
a narcotics operation, raided the estate and caught the school 
in session. 

The students came from many parts of Latin America and 
included lawyers, college professors, school teachers and labor 
leaders. The course was six months long, seven days a week. 
The training was comparable in intensity to our Wartime 
Officer Candidate Schools. Presumably some of these students 
took post graduate work at Prague and Moscow. A wide range 
of political warfare subjects were covered in the curriculum. 

Below these intermediate level schools, the larger Commu- 
nist Parties run a whole system of training schools which teach 
political warfare as a matter of course. 

In addition to general training, there are specialist schools 
for training organizers, agitation and propaganda experts, 
specialists in military questions and penetration of military 
forces, specialists in labor unions, race specialists, church 
specialists and guerrilla-political specialists. Also, they have 
specialist schools for specific national, ethnic or regional 
groups. For example, there is a school for African labor 
leaders at Warsaw. From 1953 to 1955 they ran a school for 
Latin American labor leaders at Budapest. One satellite school 
specializes in training students from Guinea. 

Mr. President, this system of training schools and develop- 
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ment centers constitute the most elaborate establishment in 
history for creating political warfare cadres and capabilities. 

It is remarkable that, with all that is being written and 
said about Communism, so little mention has been made of 
these centers. Yet they are the key to Soviet victories. 

At the upper level, these institutions have provided the 
Soviets with a new type of strategist, a conflict manager who 
sees the cold war in all its dimensions. He is at home with 
all forms of conflict—political, ideological, psychological, eco- 
nomic, cultural, technological, military and paramilitary. In 
planning his strategy he is not limited to the conventional 
means of diplomacy. Rather he has at his finger tips a vast 
array of non-military weapons—of cold war weapons so to 
speak—which have been tested and perfected over many 
years. He knows how to combine and integrate these into a 
complex strategy, utilizing all methods and all means in a 
many directional approach to strategic problems. 

Activities which Western peoples look upon as pursuits of 
peace, such as diplomacy, education, trade, cultural exchange 
and scientific research, he looks upon as tools of strategy. His 
entire career has been directed to the acquisition of power, 
both in the Party where he has stepped over the bodies of 
less gifted comrades, and in planning and directing the So- 
viet’s carefully patterned total aggression against the world. 
For nearly sixty years he and his predecessors have perfected 
the deadly political science which Lenin first described in 
“What Is To Be Done” and his articles in ‘Iskra.” 

At the middle and lower levels are several million Com- 
munist cadres who have been intensively and systematically 
trained in methods ranging from subtle techniques of sub- 
version to the organizing of street mobs. They are deployed 
in every country. They work harder, they are more dedicated 
and have more know-how than do any of their opponents 
with rare exceptions. They give to the revolution the whole 
of their lives and not just their spare evenings. 

I ask the Senate to consider for a moment the impact this 
Soviet training and development program will have in Africa. 
The hundreds of Africans graduating every year from the 
centers at Prague, Warsaw and Moscow are instructed to con- 
ceal their party membership. They do nor return to Africa 
as open Communists. Rather they return at Nationalists, 
African Marxists and anti-imperialists. Thev are mot instructed 
to form mass Communist parties. Rather, they are told to join 
the Nationalist parties emerging in the newly independent 
countries and to manipulate them from within—first toward 
neutralism and then toward the Soviet Bloc. 

Look at the fabulous opportunities awaiting them in coun- 
tries where only a tiny fraction of the population has received 
higher education, and almost no one has political experience. 
If Communist cadres can capture the Socialist Party in an 
advanced country like Japan, what are their horizons in the 
Congo? At present, I can see very little standing in the way 
of Communist capture of the bulk of the African nationalist 
movement. Diplomats and reporters who have little under- 
standing of the techniques of communism, simply because 
they see no evidence of large Communist parties in Africa, 
conclude that Communism is a minor force in the dark con- 
tinent. They should visit Prague. 

I hear suggestions that we should bring thousands of 
Africans to this country and train them in administration and 
the professions. This is all well and good. I believe it should 
be done and I will wholeheartedly support such a program. 
However, we should ask ourselves this question: If we train 
1000 Congolese as technicians and administrators, and the 
Soviets train 100 in political warfare, which group will win 
control of the Congo? 

I ask the Senate to consider the impact of the Prague 
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center on Latin America. General Cabell recently told the 
Internal Security Subcommittee that all Communist Parties in 
Latin America are under orders to recruit new members on 
a secret basis. The days when the Communists were seeking 
to produce large mass parties are past, at least in Latin 
America. The new technique is to penetrate the existing insti- 
tutions, especially the universities, the left of center parties. 
and mass communication systems, including newspapers, TV, 
radio, publishing houses. Members recruited in these groups 
are told to stay where they are and to work from within. 


Imagine the impact on the future course of Latin American 
history when many thousands of dedicated revolutionaries, 
who have received advanced training in Prague, are redeployed 
throughout the fabric of each Latin American country—not 
as Communists, but as apparently devoted, hard working 
members of the professions, the press, the schools. Because of 
superior know-how and conspiratorial endeavor, wherever 
they are, they quickly rise to positions of control. 

There is hardly a country in Latin America that does not 
have a revolutionary or potential revolutionary situation. The 
Prague graduates are masters at exploiting these situations 
by supporting ostensibly non-communist parties—and then 
gaining control of the new revolutionary parties. They have 
an intimate knowledge of agrarian problems; but, more im- 
portant, they know how to organize the peasants into a 
political force. They have an excellent working knowledge of 
labor and labor unions; but, more important, they know how 
to agitate and organize labor into supporting pro-Soviet 
causes. They understand the Latin student and his problems; 
but, more important, they know how to capture student or- 
ganizations and use them to spearhead revolutions. 

Antony Head predicted that the day would soon come 
when Prague alumni would emerge as cabinet ministers in the 
newly independent colonies. I wonder if the graduates of 
Prague are not within striking distance of achieving working 
control of the Left in much of Latin America. The progress 
they have made in the last two years is impressive—and 
frightening. 

Mr. President, I submit that the communist political warfare 
centers in Moscow, and other points, constitute the most 
insidious and most deadly instrument for conquest the 
world has known. 


ARE WE PREPARED? 


How well prepared is the United States to engage in the 
new dimensions of conflict? 

We are told with tiresome repetition that we are engaged 
in a world struggle for the minds of men. It is axiomatic 
that the cold war must be fought with the same intensity 
as a hot war. But are we taking the measures necessary to 
win the war? 

Lenin said that political warfare is a science and those who 
practice it must be intensively trained professionals. He was 
speaking, of course, of political warfare waged by an illegal 
international conspiracy. 

But I say to you that the political warfare of free men, 
thougis its objectives and methods are quite different, is no 
less a science and that those who represent our side must 
be trained with equal vigor and intensity. 

I believe there is no area of human activity which makes 
greater demands on a person’s courage, intelligence, integrity 
and stamina than political warfare. It is, indeed, the most 
difficult and demanding of all the arts or sciences. 

It has taken the Soviets forty years of the most intensive 
development and training to achieve their present capabilities. 

The job of developing a science of counteraction for the 
Free World and of training large numbers of our people 
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to apply this science to all phases of the cold war will re- 
quire at least as great an effort on our part. 

Mr. President, I now come to a shocking and disheartening 
fact. We are in the fifteenth year of the so called cold war, 
yet we have no development and training program which can 
hope to produce the cold war operational knowledge and the 
trained \eadership groups who can outplan, outthink, out- 
organize and outdedicate the Communists. 

We are a happy, contented people. We would like nothing 
better than to be left alone. We have approached the grim 
realities of the non-military aspects of the total struggle forced 
upon us, with the timidity of an old lady tip-toeing into a 
cold pool, one toe at a time. We have simply refused to 
acknowledge the fact that political warfare is a vast and 
complex art or science, that it must be intensively developed 
as such, and that those who practice it musc be given the 
same lengthy, intensive, systematic training as an engineer 
or a nuclear physicist. 

We recognize the urgency of staying ahead in military 
technology and we spend billions of dollars on research and 
development. We recognize that our military forces must be 
led by well trained, dedicated professional officers, and we 
have created a magnificent system of training schools which 
provide the professional officer with superior training at each 
stage of his career. The army, for example, has West Point, 
the Command and Staff School, the Army War College, the 
National War College, and the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, as well as many specialist schools. 

In other words, we as a free, democratic people are able to 
respond to the challenge of a possible hot war. 

But we do not recognize that the non-military arts or 
sciences of cold war must be developed with the same in- 
tensity and that we must train leaders for cold war with the 
same intensity as leaders for hot war. 

The hearings on the present bill established these two 
facts, and here I read from the Committee Report 


‘l. No concentrated, systematic effort is being made 
to develop an integrated operational science for our side 
which will meet the entire Soviet attack and work to- 
ward our long-range national objectives in a coordinated 
manner, utilizing every area of potential strength in 
the public and private sectors. We have not thought 
through all of the short- and long-range methods and 
means which free man can properly use when faced with 
a Soviet-type challenge, and we have not integrated 
these methods into a broad strategic plan. This is 
especially true in the field of political and economic 
warfare. Bits and pieces of the problem are being 
worked on within the government and at some uni- 
versities, and part of this development work is of a high 
order, but the total effort falls far short of seeking an 
integrated, operational science and does not begin to 
develop our true potential. 

“2. Nowhere today can Government personnel or private 
citizens receive broad spectrum training in cold war, 
especially in the large and highly complex field of 
political and economic war. Not only do we lack top 
level schools, we do not even have intermediate or lower 
level schools. There is no place where the bits and 
pieces are pulled together and taught in concentrated 
form.” 


These are shocking facts. I know there is a natural tendency 
to resist these findings. Nevertheless, they are true, and we 
could make no greater mistake than to try to sweep them 
under the table—or to point to this limited project or that 
limited project and try to pretend that the job is being done. 

One of the many well qualified witnesses who testified at 
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the hearings was C. D. Jackson, who is presently publisher of 
Life magazine. In World War II, he was Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Psychological Warfare at SHAEF. Later he was a 
member of the Jackson Committee which made a study of 
our cold war machinery. For two years he was a special 
assistant to President Eisenhower on cold war planning. He 
also served as President of the Free Europe Committee which 
operates Radio Free Europe. As you can see, he has had 
extensive experience in political warfare at the highest levels 
in the military, civilian and governmental spheres and is well 
qualified to testify as to what is being done—and even more 
important, what is not being done. 

I want to read a few short excerpts from his testimony, and 
what he says here was repeated again and again by other 
equally well qualified witnesses. 

Mr. Jackson testified, and I quote: 

“. . . If there is a single common denominator running 
through these different experiences—military, civilian, 
governmental, and private—it is the difficulty of finding 
Americans who have not only an instinct or a flair for 
political warfare, but also the elementary knowledge 
and training on the nature of the conflict and how to go 
about our end of the conduct of this very real and con- 
tinuing warfare. 

“To be a Communist is to make political warfare a 
full-time job and a life commitment. For Americans it 
is at best a part-time aspect of some other job, conducted 
intermittently and with grossly inadequtae training. 
There are far too few Americans who are both dedicated 
enough and knowledgeable enough to combat Commun- 
ism effectively on a full-time basis. If the Communists 
are scoring steady political gains—and we know they are, 
in all corners of the world—it is because they take their 
political warfare seriously and we do not. Our greatest 
danger, it seems to me, is that we may let the victory go 
by default, simply because too few of us realize the 
nature and understand the weapons of the struggle. 
“Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may repeat and paraphase, 
I am sure that there is a general impression that adequate 
instruction places exist where this art or this profession 
can be studied. Actually, sir, there is no existing place 
where the whole problem is pulled together and taught 
in concentrated form and not in bits and pieces. That is 
why I think this is a good idea. 

“... It is only by uniting the study and teaching of these 
elements in one place and one time that the challenge 
can be fully comprehended and adequate response gen- 
erated.” 

Mr. President, what is wrong with us? How could we pos- 
sibly permit ourselves to enter the fifteenth year of the cold 
war without creating the development and training facilities 
which alone can lay the foundation and create the capabilities 
we must have if we are not to go under? 

In a moment I want to examine our present training and 
development facilities. But if this examination is to be mean- 
ingful, we must first consider what we need jin terms of an 
operational science for our side and what types of trained 
leadership we must have. 

The Free World does not have to ape Communist methods. 
This is neither desirable nor necessary. It is a question of 
thinking through all of the methods and means free men can 
properly use when faced with a Soviet type challenge, and 
then integrating these into a total counterstrategy of our own, 
which will meet the entire Soviet attack, not just parts of it, 
and work towards owr national objectives in a systematic man- 
ner. 
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Further, our own strategy must not be merely defensive. 
Those who plan only a holding operation are inviting eventual 
defeat. Ours must be a strategy with the world-wide victory of 
freedom as its ultimate objective. 

At the upper levels of government, then, we need trained 
professionals who are thoroughly familiar with the full range 
of Communist operational methods and who are also at home 
with the equally broad array of methods a free people can 
properly employ. 

But we cannot leave everything to government. We must be 
able to mobilize and utilize the vast array of organizations and 
talents in the private sector. We must think through. not only 
all of the methods and means our government agencies can 
employ but all of the methods and means our private citizens 
and organizations can employ. 

Finally, we must provide broad but less extensive training 
for large numbers of people at the intermediate and lower 
levels of our cold war agencies, our armed forces, and the gen- 
eral public. Otherwise, good planning at the top will be frus- 
trated by lack of know-how in the field. Without such people 
at the lower levels, our planners will be in the position of a 
general staff without a trained army. 


OUR PRESENT FACILITIES 

How do our present training and development facilities 
stack up in relation to these requirements? 

They are grossly inadequate for the simple reason that they 
were not designed or statted to do this comprehensive job. 

Take for example the Foreign Service Institute which was 
created in 1946 to give in-service training to our foreign serv- 
ice career people and also to the personnel of other agencies 
dealing with the cold war. The institute is divided into two 
schools—a foreign affairs school and a language school. About 
60°% of its annual five million dollar budget goes to language 
training, which is certainly needed, and this has improved the 
efficiency of our foreign service—particularly in the hard lan- 
guage areas. Most of the remaining dollars go for traditional 
type career training, like fiscal management, economics, trade 
promotion, general orientation and how to avoid irritating the 
local nationals. 


Certainly a foreign service officer must know these subjects, 


and I am sure they are well taught. But they do not prepare 
the student to participate in a global struggle between Free- 
dom and Communism. On the contrary, the orientation is to- 
ward a traditional, diplomatic career. There is practically no 
training designed to equip or motivate the student to think in 
terms of counteraction to the world communist conspiracy. 

The Institute does offer a two weeks’ seminar on Commun- 
ism which I understand is quite well done. However, consider- 
ing the present sophistication and complexity of the Soviet 
attack, this is equivalent to a 2-weeks’ course in law, medicine, 
or nuclear physics. This is the kind of elementary knowledge 
that should precede any specialized study. 

Most students attend the Foreign Affairs School for only a 
few weeks and the bulk of the training is designed around this 
brief orientation course. Last year the Institute inaugurated a 
nine months’ senior officer's course for about a dozen high 
ranking foreign service officers at a time. Some of our top cold 
war people give lectures or briefings during this course and I 
understand it does a good job of preparing these senior officers 
for high level diplomatic assignments where they will employ 
the conventional methods in the traditional way. But there is 
little evidence this course produces or is supposed to produce 
the type of cold war professional we must have to win. 

After all, they can hardly be trained in an art or science 
which has yet to be developed, and which the Institute is mak- 
ing no effort to develop 

One of our finest training facilities is the National War Col- 
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lege and below it the Army War College, the Naval War Col- 
lege, and the Air University. I have always been impressed by 
the calibre of instruction at these institutions; indeed, I be- 
lieve that our private universities could learn a great deal by 
studying their methods. The curriculum at the war colleges 
goes beyond purely military subjects and takes note of politi- 
cal-economic warfare. However, the military does not consider 
political-economic warfare its area of responsibility and it is 
always mindful of the traditional separation of our Armed 
Forces from political matters. As a result, the whole vast field 
of political warfare is treated as a mere footnote to more tra- 
ditional career subjects. In the usual curriculum three or four 
guest lecturers may give the subject a light once-over in the 
course of a one hour lecture. 

The Central Intelligence Agency runs several secret training 
schools. I am not permitted to go into their curriculum in any 
detail. However, these are agency schools concerned with the 
special training needs of Central Intelligence. They are not 
designed to produce qualified cold war practitioners. I believe 
it should be clear to the Senate that CIA is not the agency to 
have prime responsibility for training our rounded cold war 
leaders. 

The FBI has a school to train its internal security people. 
But again this school is primarily concerned with the special 
and limited problems of internal security. 

There is no point in reviewing the government's remaining 
training facilities, because they have even less relation to our 
inquity. 

I have thus far been discussing our training facilities. How 
about our research and development facilities for the non- 
military aspects of cold war? What about institutions like the 
Russian Research Center at Harvard or the Rand Corporation, 
or the research programs going on at a number of our uni- 
versities? 

Much work has been done in collecting facts, figures and 
analyses on the Soviet Bloc. Research has been undertaken on 
some of our non-military operational problems. And again let 
me emphasize, as the Committee Report emphasizes, some of 
this work has been of a high order. 

Hundreds of books and research papers on Communism and 
the Soviet Bloc have been printed in the past ten years. The 
Russian Research Center at Harvard, which is only one of 
many, has gone into numerous aspects of the Soviet State and 
related matters. As far back as 1952 the Rand Corporation 
produced an excellent advanced textbook on Communist 
strategy called “The Organizational Weapon.” I could go on 
and on. 

However, when we come to the most important part of the 
problem—the development of a science, or strategy of total 
political warfare specifically designed to serve the Free World 
—it is here that our development program stops short or 
breaks down. At this point it becomes very much of a “bits 
and pieces” affair. 

Despite the many books on Communism and the Soviets 
written within the past decade, to my knowledge, in this fif- 
teenth year of the cold war, the first book has yet to be pub- 
lished which even attempts to develop an integrated opera- 
tional science for our side. This is amazing! We seem to be 
so obsessed with studying the enemy, we have no energy or 
talent left over for thinking through the conclusions to which 
these studies should point. It is almost as though we were 
hypnotized into a condition of partial mental paralysis. 

Actually, our situation bears a certe’ resemblance to that 
of the Russian revolutionaries of 190U. We, like they, are 
amateurs, using primitive methods of political warfare which 
are easily frustrated by an alert enemy. We have produced no 
Free World Lenins to show us how to develop our own op- 
erational science and train our own leaders. 
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Mr. President, the results of this failure in the field of train- 
ing and development are all around us. 

Within the government, we find a grave deficiency at the 
higher policy making levels. Our policy makers and their ad- 
visers have not had systematic, intensive training in the com- 
plex strategy of the cold war. Their formal schooling on the 
non-military aspects of the cold war, of necessity, has been 
fragmentary and disorganized because there was no place they 
could go where the whole problem was pulled together and 
taught in concentrated form. Actually, to the extent that they 
have mastered the cold war, most of our top experts are self 
taught. But this field is so vast that self-education inevitably 
leaves large blanks in essential background and operational 
knowledge. The result is that our policy-makers and advisers 
are generally not able to view the problem whole, to anticipate 
the future, to make plans that take advantage of all our po- 
tential resources. 

Our capabilities are attuned and limited to reacting on an 
ad hoc basis to each new Soviet thrust. Sometimes our limited 
holding operations, as in Lebanon, are brilliantly planned and 
executed. But we must ask ourselves: is there anything we 
might have done in previous years that could have prevented 
the eruption of the Lebanese crisis and of all the other crises 
of recent years? 

Many of the extremist mid-Eastern leaders of today were 
educated in institutions established and endowed by Western 
philanthropy. As I see it, the damage was done ten to twenty 
years ago, when the Communists first planted their people in 
these universities with a very specific assignment: to foster a 
pathological hatred of the West in young Arab students like 
Kassem. 

There were many things we could have done and still can 
do to prevent future catastrophes. But it takes policy planning 
personnel trained to phase our strategy in any area over 
decades; and it takes facilities that can assist those who believe 
in freedom, first to understand, and second, to combat the 
communist conspiracy. 

As things stand in the Middle East, the Communist conflict 
managers have been able to turn a generous and seemingly 
enlightened Western educational endeavor into an instrument 
for smashing the Baghdad Pact. I could point to hundreds of 
similar examples of failure of government policy. 

It is in the private sector, however, where our training and 
development failure is most clearly seen. 

I have already pointed to the fact th. the Soviets have 
mobilized their entire society to win the « id war, as well as 
to prepare for hot war. In these circumstances we must not 
fight with one hand tied behind our backs. We must also or- 
ganize. We must also utilize our full potential in the private 
sector. But coordinated, intelligent action in the private sector, 
as in government, must be preceded by knowledge, organiza- 
tion, and trained, motivated leaders. But, looking about us, one 
is compelled to ask: Where is the knowledge? Where is the 
motivation? Where are the leaders? 

No other society has as many organized civic groups as our 
own. Millions of dollars and millions of man hours are poured 
into Civic projects every year. Yet almost none of this activity 
has any direct bearing on the outcome of the cold war. 

There is a vast range of activities that private citizens and 
organizations can undertake which would have an important 
effect on the outcome of the cold war. In fact, whether these 
things are done could mean the difference between defeat and 
victory. But our people are unable to visualize these things. 

There is very little in our educational system or in our past 
experience to prepare our people for the type of struggle we 
are now in. Many of our people would like to do something. 
They realize there is a danger, and they are quite prepared to 
give their time and, if need be, to fight and to sacrifice to 
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meet it. The trouble is, they just don’t know what to do. 

Let me take the example of one of our finest national or- 
ganizations, an organization composed of the up and coming 
young leaders of the community. If there is any civic group 
which should be providing the community with leadership in 
meeting the challenges of the cold war, it is this group. Yet 
what are they doing? I note city beautification projects, bath- 
ing beauty contests, kiddies day projects, Christmas lighting 
contests, tuberculosis X-ray projects, and so forth. 

In another time and under other circumstances I suppose 
these projects might suffice as a program of activities. But 
today, when a brutal challenge has been thrown in our face, 
when the enemy has occupied a beachhead within ninety miles 
of our shore, when everything men of good will have sacrificed 
for and died for through a thousand years of history is at 
stake, then I say that a program confined to such unimagina- 
tive, irrelevant activities amounts to a form of adult delin- 
quency. 

With rare exceptions, the leaders of our many great national 
and civic organizations, seem to lack the will or the know-how 
to break with the “business as usual” methods and to orient 
themselves toward the basic question of the survival of free- 
dom. 

Mr. President, we are in a long-range war of attrition with 
the Soviets. Barring a military disaster, our people must sustain 
a determination to win and a will to sacrifice over an indeter- 
minate period. For this reason it has become essential that our 
people understand the nature and dimensions of the Soviet 
challenge. They must also know how they can participate in 
this continuing struggle in an effective and systematic manner. 

But where are the leadership and ideas to come from? The 
answer is that they can only come from an institution like the 
Freedom Academy. 


THE FREEDOM COMMISSION BILL 


The purpose of the Freedom Commission Bill is to fill this 
training and development gap. It creates logical organizational 
means to do the job in a concentrated, systematic manner. 

The bill creates an independent agency within the executive 
branch of the government, the Freedom Commission, com- 
posed of six members and a chairman. The sections setting up 
the Commission are patterned after similar provisions setting 
up the Atomic Energy Commission. The Commissioners are 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. They serve for staggered terms of six years. No more 
than four Commissioners may be members of one political 
party. 

The Commission is directed to establish an advanced train- 
ing and development center, The Freedom Academy. 

The Commission and the Academy are given two principal 
jobs. 

First, they are directed to think through all of the methods 
and means that free men may properly use to defeat the entire 
Soviet attack in the political, social, ideological, cultural, psy- 
chological, economic, and organizational spheres—not only 
what can be done in the public sector, but also what can be 
done in the private sector. Then they are directed to develop 
proposals for a coordinated short and long range strategy for 
victory. 

Secondly, the Commission and the Academy are directed to 
educate government personnel, private citizens and foreign 
students concerning the nature and dimensions of the global 
struggle between freedom and communism, and to train them 
in the science of counteraction. 

In order to do these things the most competent available 
experts in the relevant fields of knowledge are to be brought 
together at the Academy so they can devote their full time to 
these duties. They will be relieved of all other responsibilities. 
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The importance of bringing these diversified experts under 
one roof can hardly be overemphasized. Today no one man or 
group of men possesses all of the necessary knowledge. Much 
of the background knowledge and operational know-how must 
be researched and developed before it can be integrated into 
a meaningful strategy. But sufficient knowledge does exist in 
fragmented form and scattered around the country in govern- 
ment agencies, in universities, and elsewhere to form a solid 
foundation for a broader inquiry. 

Through this intimate association of minds in all the rele- 
vant areas of knowledge, through the long-range research and 
daily seminars covering the many problems of the cold war, 
through the concentration of the best available talent— 
through this combination of circumstances there is every rea- 
son to believe that a total strategy for freedom will ultimately 
be synthesized. 

The training program will be geared to the research and 
development program, so that there will be an ever increasing 
pool of trained experts who possess a common fund of opera- 
tional knowledge and are capable of planning and executing a 
sophisticated cold war strategy. 

I do not envision the Freedom Academy as a leisurely aca- 
demic undertaking. The Congressional findings in Section 2 
emphasize the clear and present danger. The Commission and 
Academy are charged with developing the operational know]- 
edge upon which the fate of the Free World will depend and 
to do this in the shortest practicable time. The need for 
Academy graduates is as urgent as the need for trained officers 
in the early days of World War II. Therefore, the training 
must be conducted with the same intensity as a wartime OCS. 

In assembling a teaching staff we must find those who can 
inspire others by personal example and quality of instruction, 
for motivation is the most important goal in our training pro- 
gram. Graduates must have the desire, the will and the cour- 
age, as well as the know-how, to outwork, outhink, and out- 
dedicate Communist cadres under all conditions. 

The Academy will not duplicate or weaken the existing 
training centers like the Foreign Service Institute or the CIA 
schools. These are essentially trade schools concerned with 
specialized skills. The training function of the Academy is 
much broader and it would not want to be tied down with 
responsibility for these special programs. 

The Committee found that not only do we lack top level 
training schools in political-economic warfare, we do not even 
have intermediate or lower level schools. Therefore, if the 
Academy is to fill the training vacuum, it must provide in- 
struction at several levels. 

At the upper levels, the Academy would seek to fashion a 
rounded cold war expert who understands the full range of 
methods and means, many still to be developed, which can be 
brought to bear in solving cold war problems and in working 
toward our national objectives in a systematic manner. 

At lower levels, the Academy would offer basic and inter- 
mediate courses, from a few weeks !ong up to a year in length. 
While this is hardly time enough to educate a cold war ex- 
pert, it is time enough to acquaint students with the broad 
outlines of our cold war problems, to motivate them to take 
an active part, and to show them specific things they can do. 

Where would the students come from? It is expected that 
all government agencies connected with our cold war opera- 
tions would utilize the Academy's facilities, just as some 
twenty-five agencies use the facilities—principally language 
training—of the Foreign Service Institute. These agencies 
would employ Academy graduates, as well as assign their per- 
sonnel for basic, intermediate and advanced training. 

I hote the State Department sends small annual quotas of 
students to the War College and to several of the schools of 
international relations. This is a fine practice. But think how 
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much more broadening and pertinent their Academy experi- 
ence would be. For the first time, all of the bits and pieces 
would be pulled together. For the first time, they would under- 
stand that new methods of conflict are not a Communist mo- 
nopoly, that free men can meet and defeat the entire Soviet 
attack, and do this without aping Soviet methods. 

I would like to see our colleges and universities send one or 
more members of their faculty to the Freedom Academy for 
at least a year, so that on their return they could organize 
similar courses at the undergraduate and graduate levels. This 
kind of extension is especially important, since one Freedom 
Academy can hardly close the entire training gap. 

I have commented on the failure of our great civic organ- 
izations to orient themselves toward the surviv’ questions. I 
would, therefore, like to see all of our civic organizations, at 
the national and local levels, send selected members for basic 
and intermediate courses, so that on their return they could 
provide the leadership and ideas to enable their organizations 
to play a meaningful role in winning the cold war. 

Today, our high school students are curious about com- 
munism and full of questions that their teachers are unpre- 
pared to answer. It is important that they understand the 
enemy, that they understand the brutal challenge that confronts 
us, that they understand the meaning of freedom and the ideals 
of their own country. If they truly understand these things, 
and not learn them by rote, they will be prepared for the in- 
creased responsibilities of citizenship during the years of peril 
that lie ahead. I would, therefore, like to see history teachers 
and social science teachers attend two-month summer courses 
sponsored by the Freedom Academy. 

Corporations and labor unions can sponsor members, and 
businessmen, labor leaders, newspapermen and students, com- 
municating with, visiting, or residing in foreign areas, would 
be especially desirable students. 

Tens of thousands of foreign students attend our universities 
each year. A significant number would probably volunteer to 
attend the Academy, at least for one of the short courses. If 
they did so, they would be infinitely more effective in preserv- 
ing and strengthening the Free World. Today many students 
return home without a sense of mission, without a clear un- 
derstanding of the Soviet challenge, without the feeling the 
Free World depends on them as it depends on every individual, 
and with no organized thoughts on how they can participate 
in freedom’s battle. I therefore feel strongly that a good deal 
of room should be reserved in the Freedom Academy for spe- 
cialists and students assigned by the governments of friendly 
countries. 

The bill leaves the details of student selection to the Com- 
mission, adding the general policy proviso, for private citizens 
and foreign students, that the students come from the diverse 
groups within and without the United States where trained 
leadership and informed public opinion are most needed. 

The Commission should train those students who can make 
the greatest contribution on graduation and can step into the 
areas where leadership is most needed. 

Thus, many factors other than prior academic attainment 
will have to be considered in student selection and it would 
probably be a mistake to attempt to spell these out in the 
bill. Selected government personnel will be trained upon the 
request of the interested agency. 

The bill authorizes financial assistance to students and their 
dependents. The committee believes that many desirable stu- 
dents will be unable to attend without help. The amount of 
assistance needed will vary, so the bill does not establish fixed 
grants or per diem, but leaves this to the sound discretion of 
the Commission. I expect that many private citizens will be 
able to pay their own way. 

The bill also authorizes the admission of foreign students as 
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non-immigrants for such time and under such circumstances as 
may be prescribed by regulations promulgated by the Commis- 
sion, the Secretary of State, and the Attorney General. Foreign 
students may be summarily deported for stated reasons. This 
subsection is patterned after a similar section of the U. S. In- 
formation Service Act setting up the student exchange pro- 
gram, and it provides the same safeguards. 

Section 8 of the bill authorizes the Commission to establish 
an information center within the United States and fills an 
important need. If the research and development work of the 
Academy is to be made known and fully utilized, the Commis 
sion should have authority to publish and the organizational 
means to disseminate. Also, there should be a recognized center 
where private citizens and organizations can turn for informa 
c10n and assistance 1n making the priv ate sector more eftectiv e 
in our struggle for survival. Section 8 gives the Commission 
authority to publish and also to prepare and disseminate other 
material, including training films suitable for community, high 
school, and college level instruction. Our film industry in co- 
operation with the Commission could make an important con 
tribution here. It is also desirable for the Academy to keep in 
touch with its graduates through a newsletter or magazine, and 
this can be handled through the information center. The com- 
mittee feels there would be no significant overlapping between 
the proposed information center in this country and the func- 
tion of USIA. 

Section 10 of the bill provides a double security check of 
Commission personnel. Subsection (a) provides for the stand- 
ard Civil Service Commission investigation. Subsection (b) 
also authorizes the Commission to request a s«. arity check by 
the FBI of any individual employed by the Commission or un- 
der consideration for employment. The latter subsection is 
considered desirable, because of the importance the Soviets will 
attach to penetrating the Commission. 

Section 12 authorizes the Commission to employ a General 
Manager to discharge such of the administrative and executive 
functions as the Commission may direct. The purpose is to 
ease the administrative load on the Chairman and Commis- 
sioners, so they can concentrate on the development and train- 
ing functions. The section follows a similar section in the 
Atomic Energy Act. 

At this point I would like to comment on the position taken 
by the Justice Department and the State Department that the 
development and training functions of the Freedom Academy 
could be handled by existing agencies with less overlapping 
and confusion. 

Note their position is that this could be done, not that it is 
being done 

But how and when? 

None of the government's existing training centers is either 
staffed or designed to do the job assigned to the Academy. It 
would take a major overhaul, a drastic reorientation, a greatly 
expanded staff and facilities before any one of them, or all of 
them together, could approach the work of the Freedom Acade- 
my. To my knowledge, there are no existing plans to accom- 
plish this purpose. Actually, the agencies are quite busy with 
the day to day problems and have shown no desire to take 
on the heavy added burden of an Academy type training and 
development program. In the year and a half since this bill 
was introduced, the Administration has come forward with no 
alternative program 

Let's face it. As a practical matter, nothing will be done until 
one agency is divorced from other responsibilities and given 
clear direction and authority to do the job. 

The letters from State and Justice are disturbing because 
they demonstrate an inability to comprehend the nature of our 
development and training gap. They infer, in fact recommend, 
that the training and development function of the Academy 
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be broken up and parcelled out to the existing agencies. This 
would perpetuate the present piecemeal approach. 

It would effectively prevent the rapid development of the 
integrated, many directional, operational science. The best re- 
searchers and teachers would be scattered between various 
government agencies and private institutions, whereas common 
sense indicates the advantage of concentrating them in one 
center where they could work together with greatest efficiency 
and with the widest range of thinking focused on the problem 
areas. 

It would lead to endless duplications. Equally important it 
would prevent the systematic, concentrated training of top pro- 
fessionals. It would compel them to obtain their training at dif- 
ferent times and different places, in a piecemeal fashion because 
there is no center concerned with or staffed to teach the overall 
approach. 

Let me repeat again, it is only by bringing together all of the 
elements at one place and at one time that the full scope of 
challenge can be comprehended and an adequate response gen- 
erated. 

If the recommendations of State and Justice are followed, 
then nothing will be done, because they have asked for no 
authority or funds to handle the proposed Academy function 
even on this expanded piecemeal basis. We will continue to 
drift. 

The question remains whether it would be better to set up 
the Academy as a bureau or sub-agency within an existing de- 
partment or agency. I believe not 

First of all, the Academy's work will go well beyond the 
assigned area of responsibility of any present department or 
agency. There is real danger that the narrow operational ap- 
proach, the traditional methods of doing things and the pre- 
conceptions of the past will carry over and inhibit both devel- 
opment and training. A fresh approach is needed. This does 
not mean the vast experience accumulated over the years by our 
various agencies will not be utilized in full. 

Second, there is a natural tendency on the part of an operat- 
ing agency to use its best brains and all of its available facilities 
to meet the urgent day to day problems. There is a real danger 
the Academy would become a stepchild rather than the high 
priority project it must be. 

It seems to me far better to set up the Freedom Commission 
completely independent of the operating agencies, so that it 
can draw on their experience, yet not be stiffled in any way by 
their established attitudes or methods of doing things. 

It has been suggested that the functions of the Freedom 
Academy could be handled better by our private universities. 
If by this is meant dividing up the functions of the Academy 
and parcelling them out to various private institutions, then 
again this would perpetuate the piecemeal approach, and would 
work against the concentrated, systematic research and training 
which are essential. And again, there are no plans to do this, 
so it is just talk. 

More important, our universities, including their centers for 
international studies, have shown little interest in developing 
political warfare. To hand them this vital job about which they 
have shown so little interest or capacity would not seem wise. 

Mr. Leo Cherne, executive director of the Research Institute 
of America, told the Committee, and I quote: 

“It would not be desirable at the early stages to contract 
tO a university, any university, the job either of assembly 
of the Academy or the job of preparation of the curricu- 
lum . . . If the universities had demonstrated any capacity 
to do the job, they would in fact have been doing it on 
their own campus, and I see no evidence of this.” 

Dr. Stefan Possony, an experienced educator, and a top 
authority on Soviet affairs, told the Committee, and I quote: 

“Nor could an individual university, however large, 
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handle the job on a sufficiently broad and sustained basis. 
There also is the objective problem: If you go to one 
university, you have two or three professors who may be 
suitable. Actually, this is an optimistic assumption. These 
men have their own opinions, specialties and hobby horses, 
and cannot be expected to provide the wide, broad, all- 
directional approach that would be necessary in order to 
cover all pertinent problems. Subjects like communism, 
democracy and political warfare are universal encyclopedic 
subjects... 

“The piecemeal approach that presently takes place, in 
which each international relations course, or each course 
on foreign governments handles some part of this prob- 
lem, requires a great deal of duplication in basic informa- 
tion. The basic introductory information is repeated time 
and time again but the payoff phase of the instruction, the 
specifics, the details, the ramifications and implications, 
the final arguments and the final deductions never are 
reached. Hence I think a central instrumentality would be 
the only effective solution, provided, of course, it were 
based on sound principles, and provided it will be ade- 
quately funded.” 

Again, let me emphasize that the creation of the Academy 
will not end the need for the existing centers—either those 
operated by the government or by private institutions. Nor will 
it compete with them. 

On the contrary: as I see it, the Freedom Academy will 
revitalize the existing centers by opening up new dimensions of 
operational knowledge and by providing the Free World with 
its first professionally trained cold war experts who are familiar 
with the full spectrum of non-military countermeasures. No 
longer will the existing centers be staffed primarily by narrow 
specialists. 

There has been some confusion between the present bill and 
that hardy, perennial proposal for an undergraduate foreign 
service academy. The present bill is a completely different pro- 
posal. Ir has even less relation to an undergraduate foreign 
service academy than West Point has to the National Wa 
College. And the principal argument against the undergraduate 
school—that it would take future foreign service officers out of 
the main stream of American life at too early a period in their 
development—has no relevancy to the present bill. 

I understand that some persons have expressed the fear that 
we would be creating a possible Communist type apparatus to 
fight a Communist apparatus. This is a remarkable and reveal- 
ing observation. It is not very flattering to the President, who 
will make the appointments to the Commission, or to the Con- 
gress which will control appropriations and keep the Commis- 
sion and Academy under constant study. It is revealing, how- 
ever, in that it shows a complete lack of faith in the ability of 
free men to meet the entire Communist attack without violat- 
ing their own ethics. Those who make this argument would 
default in vital areas of the struggle without even making a real 
effort to find new ways of defending freedom that do not of- 
fend the tenets of freedom. 

There also is some confusion as to how the Commission and 
Academy will fit into the federal structure. I believe this should 
be clear by now, but I do want to emphasize this point. The 
Commission and Academy will be a research, development and 
training organization, not a policy making organization. The 
Commission and Academy will produce ideas, organizational- 
operational suggestions, short and long range program pro 
posals. These would be made available to the President, the 
National Security Council, and the various agencies of govern- 
ment, to enable them to improve present methods, to make use 
of entirely new methods, and to assist them in developing an 
integrated, long-range approach to the cold war, utilizing our 
full potential in the public and private sectors. 
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The Judiciary Committee has called this bill one of the most 
important ever introduced in the Congress. 

This bill is the Free World's answer to the Lenin Academy. 
It is a congressional statement that we have been pushed 
around, insulted, outmaneuvered, outfought and outthought 
long enough. It is a declaration to both our friends and our 
enemies that we have at last understood the nature of the strug- 
gle and that we are getting down to the practical work of devis- 
ing the tools and training the manpower for victory. 

No nation in all history has had as much to tell the world 
as America. It is we, not the Soviets, who should provide the 
ideals, the inspiration, and the know-how which can guide and 
shape the revolutionary forces at work in every part of the 
world. 

Yet good ideals and democratic institutions do not automati- 
cally prevail through the working of some natural law—espe- 
cially in a world that has been infiitrated by the alumni of the 
Prague and Moscow centers. The forces of freedom, possibly 
even more than the forces of tyranny, need organization and 
trained, dedicated people. 

We are in the midst of a world revolution in the true sense. 
The Communists did not create it, but they study ceaselessly to 
utilize it for the spread of their power and for the destruction 
of ours. We did create it. Bur we do not try to understand or 
to utilize it, nor to aid it in finding new forms of abundance 
and of freedom. 

In closing let me quote the final sentences from the magnifi- 
cent speech of Bertram Wolfe, given last summer at the Na- 
tional War College: 

“We, not they, are the champions of the right and free- 
dom of working men, the freedom of movement, the free- 
dom to change jobs, the freedom to build organizations of 
their own chosing under their own control, the right to 
elect their own officials, to formulate and negotiate their 
own demands, the right to strike, the right to vote for a 
party and a program and candidate of their own choice. 

“We, and not they, are able to call the armies to ‘frat- 
ernize across the trenches,’ for it is they who must cut off 
their armies from the news of what is happening in the 
West, and we who must make our armies and theirs 
understand what is happening in their land. 

“We, not they, are the champions of freedom of the 
human spirit, of the freedom of the arts and sciences, free- 
dom of conscience, freedom of belief and worship, free- 
dom from scarcity and want, and from the tyranny of 
irresponsible and omnipotent officials. 

“Though in all these things the Free World presents its 
own imperfections and lapses, these are the things that the 
Free World stands for and in good measure realizes, and 
these are the things which totalitarianism completely 
destroys and makes high treason even to think upon. 

“In the battle for the future shape of the world, all the 
creative and explosive weapons are in our hands if we 
had the wit and the understanding to take them up. If no, 
then there are no psychological or ideological vulnerabili- 
ties of communism. If yes, they are vulnerable on every 
front and every moment and in every layer of their society. 

“Whether the answer to this question is Yes or No, this 
will determine, in my judgment, the outcome of the pro- 
tracted war that is likely to occupy the rest of our lives 
and the rest of the Century.” 

Mr. President, time is running out for the Free World. 

Despite the brief time left to us in this session, I pray that 
we will somehow manage to pass on the Freedom Commission 
Bill before Congress adjourns. I pray that the vote on this 
measure will not follow party or ideological lines. 

Let all of us unite behind this measure, as a declaration to 
men of good will everywhere that we have only begun to fight. 
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